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We might say of our own day that it produces a great deal of 
fiction but very few novels. We might go on to say that if it pro- 
duces very few novels, it gives us still fewer novelists. Hugh Wal- 
pole is undoubtedly one of them. He belongs—in time, that is— 
to a group that made its entry into literature a few years before 
the war. They were all young men, obviously very clever young 
men, and they were quickly hailed as the successors of Wells and 
Bennett and Galsworthy. Henry James himself gave them a mys- 
terious benediction, and achieved a piece of literary criticism so 
involved, so inscrutable, that some of the writers it dealt with do 
not know to this day whether he was praising them or blaming 
them. But the group itself was blandly approved. Its members 
showed so much promise that it looked as if the English novel was 
about to enter the most glorious chapter in its history. That prom- 
ise has not been fulfilled. There must have been the usual wicked 
fairy at those christening ceremonies of 1912, a fairy that sent 
Compton Mackenzie sliding down from Carnival and Sinister 
Street to the easy level of the magazines, that drove Gilbert Can- 
nan out of literature altogether.. There are one or two others whose 
future is undoubtedly behind them, but there is no reason why they 
should be mentioned. Fortunately, there were exceptions; the luck 
held for one or two, for Brett Young, for Frank Swinnerton, and, 
above all, for Hugh Walpole. When I first remember seeing Hugh 
Walpole’s name he had no public at all, but the ferocious young 
reviewers—the “highbrows” as we have since learned to call them— 
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delighted in him. Now he has an enormous public, both in England 
and America, and the young “highbrows”—who are saddened by 
the thought of a large public—are not particularly fond of him. 
Does that mean that he too, like so many of his contemporaries, 
has gone down the easy road, from art to commerce? It does not. 
He happens to be a better novelist now than he was then. And he 
still has a future. 

A glance at the present state of fiction reveals him in a happy 
position. He happens to be an intelligent story-teller at a time 
when so many writers of fiction either have the stories without 
the intelligence or have the intelligence without the stories. It is 
fortunate for the future of the novel that there still remains a sub- 
stantial public that prefers to have both these things in its fiction. 
He is also in a happy position because he is singularly well 
equipped as a novelist. It is significant that one of his earliest 
stories, written in his twenties, was that of a successful man of 
forty, and that one of his most recent novels, written when he 
knows what it is to be a successful man of forty, is the story of a 
young and naive idealist, a Scandinavian professor of gymnastics. 
Here, it is obvious, is a writer of fiction who can at least escape 
from his own life, who is not—as so many are—serving up chapters 
of his autobiography, merely sprinkled with false names. Nor is 
he condemned to restrict himself to one side of life, to one little 
section of society. Too many writers of fiction are not acquainted 
with the materials of their art. They do not know how all kinds of 
people live, how they talk and behave and think and dream. It is, 
I think, one of the chief weaknesses of contemporary fiction in 
England that it deals with so small a section of the whole social 
scene. We get tired of hearing about the same set of people, of 
being taken into Chelsea or Mayfair, down to the Riviera or Italy. 
Now Walpole seems to me to have an unusually wide knowledge 
of the social scene. He has no difficulty in presenting quite ade- 
quately a varied host of characters, from duchesses to charwomen, 
bishops to schoolboys; and he confidently takes us into school- 
masters’ common rooms, Cornish inns, deaneries, literary parties, 
old maids’ lodgings, Soho restaurants, suburban chapels, all man- 
ner of places from Penzance to Petrograd. That is one reason— 
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and it is a good reason—why he has become so popular with read- 
ers in general. We like to know what all kinds of people are doing, 
to be taken to many different places, to feel that the novelist will 
not be compelled to ignore innumerable sides of life. 

We might call this the Trollope motive in Walpole. It happens 
that he has provided us with two valuable little clues to his char- 
acter as a novelist. He is an enthusiastic admirer of Trollope, and 
has just written the “English Men of Letters” volume on that great 
realist. He is also an enthusiastic admirer of Dostoievsky, and told 
us recently, in an essay on “Reading,” that The Brothers Karama- 
zov is the greatest novel in the world. Dostoievsky and Trollope: 
you could hardly find a pair of authors so strongly contrasted; 
there would seem to be no harness that would enable such a queer 
team to run together. A writer who puts before his mind such dif- 
ferent ideals as the work of Dostoievsky and the work of Anthony 
Trollope would seem to be asking to be pulled in two opposite di- 
rections. Yet the fact remains that there can be found in Walpole’s 
work what might be called a Dostoievsky motive and a Trollope 
motive, and perhaps the best way of understanding that work is to 
disengage these two motives. And actually we have already begun 
to do that with the second, the Trollope motive. Both novelists 
have that wide range and general “convincingness” of presenta- 
tion; and both of them have their own special little world of the 
cathedral town and its surrounding country, something as essen- 
tially English as the Anglican church itself. There are differences, 
of course. Trollope is more thoroughly immersed in the world of 
fact. He achieves a solid realism, a ““chunkiness” of character and 
scene to which the modern novelist never attains. We cannot put 
ourselves back in the easy sixties. A modern novelist who worked 
as Trollope worked would be either a queer anachronism or a mere 
fake, a creator of sham antiques. But there are times when Hugh 
Walpole would seem to have told himself that he wanted to be noth- 
ing more than an up-to-date and jollier Trollope. 

At such times he appears to work to a theory rather than from 
any inner conviction, any needs of the spirit to express itself. He 
only asks to show us his tremendous zest for all the good things of 
this life, for all manner of people, for mountains and lakes and 
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cities, for etchings and opera and football matches, and even for 
the works of his fellow-authors. He is, he declares, still one of the 
young enchanted, living in the jolliest of all possible worlds. He 
has an eager and appreciative, rather than a soberly critical, intelli- 
gence. Then it is that he brings out all those jolly and zestful young 
men: Tony Gale, Archie Traill, Henry Trenchard, and the rest. 
These youngsters, and the girls they fall in love with, are at least 
a welcome change from the bored young horrors who droop and 
mope, sick with self-love, through so much modern fiction. The 
point of view they represent is decidedly welcome. I cannot under- 
stand why a man who has not some zest for life, not all of it every- 
where, but at least some of it somewhere, ever takes the trouble to 
write at all. A permanent feeling of disgust or boredom is one of 
those things that completely unfit a man for literature. A man 
who cannot find anything on this planet to excite and amuse and 
delight him should leave off writing until he finds himself on some 
other and superior planet, for which too many contemporary novel- 
ists and poets seem to have been destined, finding their way here 
by mistake and never recovering from their first shock of pained 
surprise. Therefore we must not grumble when Hugh Walpole 
keeps alive a childlike sense of wonder and delight. Nevertheless 
it must be admitted that this sense is occasionally kept alive only 
by something that looks suspiciously like forcible feeding. His en- 
thusiasm, in these lighter works, is rather too mechanical at times. 
His jolly young men are often too determinedly jolly, too naive and 
uncritical, and we begin to long for other company. 

We find this other company in the stronger novels. In them too 
we find what I have called the Dostoievsky motive. When we read 
them we understand why their author thinks The Brothers Kara- 
mazov the greatest novel in the world. He spent some time in Rus- 
sia during the war, and two of his novels, The Dark Forest and 
The Secret City, are not only Russian in subject, but are Russian 
in manner. It is not simply of these that I am thinking, however, 
when I mention the Dostoievsky motive. It is there in them, of 
course, but it is also there in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, The Ca- 
thedral, The Old Ladies, and Harmer John. It turns up elsewhere 
too—even in such things as The Young Enchanted—and suddenly 
it will transform the pleasant easy scene he is giving us into trans- 
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parency behind which are bright stars and red hell-fire. It makes 
him see this life against a vast cloudy background of warring good 
and evil. I know no contemporary English (or American) novelist 
who is more deeply concerned with this central conflict. He is the 
Manichee among English writers of fiction. It is this side of his 
character as a novelist that is surprisingly seldom recognized and 
appreciated, at least in criticism. Everybody notices the Trollope 
motive, but few remark the Dostoievsky one, though all his strong- 
est work reveals it almost at a glance. 

No matter how jolly and zestful he may appear to be, the fact 
remains that he possesses an unusually sharp sense of evil. Now 
evil—treal evil, devils’ work—is something that has almost disap- 
peared from the world that most contemporary fiction describes. 
Our novelists are still very busy showing us our weaknesses, our 
mistakes, our stupidities, but that, as a rule, is as far as they go. 
They do not take us to the red glare itself, the very mouth of the 
pit, probably because they do not believe that absolute evil exists. 
I do not say that Hugh Walpole believes that absolute evil exists. 
His sense of evil is not an intellectual matter, and may, for all I 
know, be at variance with his ideas about the universe. But it is 
there in his work, and it is something that cannot be kept out, rath- 
er than something that is deliberately introduced; in other words, 
it is a characteristic expression of his mind when it is fully crea- 
tive; it is part of his nature. Thus it comes about that this enthusi- 
astic admirer of Trollope is a master of sinister atmosphere, in 
which hate and cruelty stalk abroad, taking possession of the most 
unlikely persons. Walpole can move with startling and enthralling 
rapidity from a rather commonplace account of a commonplace 
scene to a picture of tortured nerves and thence to a drama of souls 
hurled into the battle of good and evil. At one moment we are 
watching some schoolmasters bickering in their common room, we 
are hearing something about little jealousies in a cathedral town, 
we are looking on at some poor old ladies having tea together, we 
are complacently following the career of a gymnastic instructor in 
an old-fashioned community, and then, the very next moment, all 
is changed; we are swinging dizzily between heaven and hell. It is 
the transition that is important. Other contemporary writers, Wal- 
ter de la Mare, for example, may be able to achieve more subtle 
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horror, are better at suggesting a poetically sinister magic in 
things, can perhaps present more circumspectly and movingly the 
crises in one individual mind, the drama of one soul. What distin- 
guishes Walpole is his power of creating, with convincing and 
amusing realism, the ordinary social scene, and then of turning it 
into a kind of transparency, illuminated by the hellish flares of 
cruelty and hate and the serene glow of pity and love. This is his 
chief characteristic, his capital virtue. 

Another characteristic, next in importance, is his ability to dif- 
fuse the interest. This is the day of novels with one central point 
of view. We are asked to follow one principal character through 
the story and to relate everything to him or her. Frequently we 
are given novels that offer us one real person in a company of vague 
shadows. I am not objecting to this type of fiction, perhaps the 
commonest now, but I imagine most readers will agree with me in 
holding that it is better, whenever possible, to diffuse the interest 
than to centralize it in one individual. And it is also far more diffi- 
cult. To do it well demands real creative imagination. There is 
perhaps nothing harder in fiction than to turn a whole group of per- 
sons, almost a whole town, into your central figure, presenting the 
drama of a community, and not of a single person; and this Wal- 
pole has succeeded in doing more than once. Indeed, he began do- 
ing it very early. Thus, Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill is not the story 
of Traill, a figure of no great interest, nor even of Perrin, though he 
is much better, but the whole school, through which the flame, 
fanned by Perrin’s insane hatred, travels with terrible rapidity. 
The very crisis of the story, it seems to me, is a scene in which 
neither Traill nor Perrin appears, namely, that where Comber 
strikes his wife. This is an early novel, but the method, a swift 
netting of all the personages in the drama, is there, and is only 
carried a little farther in the best of the later novels. It is most 
fully revealed in the Polchester novels. The Cathedral may be 
said to describe a kind of duel between the proud and defiant Arch- 
deacon Brandon and the subtle and mischievous Canon Ronder, 
both of whom are very powerful characters; but the novel is really 
the story of Polchester itself, of all the people whose lives are 
affected by that famous quarrel. Harmer John may be read as the 
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story of that personage himself, the young naive idealist who comes 
from afar to an old settled community and tries to make it reform 
itself; but the tale leaps into a far more vivid and enduring life if 
it is regarded as it should be regarded, as the story of that com- 
munity itself, into which Harmer John is flung as a stone might be 
flung into a pool. It is really the people round him who are impor- 
tant, just as it is the reactions of the other characters to the Prince 
in Dostoievsky’s The Idiot that really create that marvelous novel. 
Harmer John himself is only a touchstone, a symbolic figure, and 
his arrival is merely the signal for the old battle of good and evil to 
begin again in Polchester, which rapidly becomes a maze of pas- 
sion and prejudice, timidity and cruelty, generosity and pity. The 
growing tide of rumor, the snaring of person after person, the dark- 
ening of the whole sky, the victory of evil that is no victory at all 
because the good remains unconquered—these things are very 
characteristic of their author. The latest novel, Wintersmoon, is 
not a Polchester story, but nevertheless it shows us the same diffu- 
sion of interest, the same central conflict that reaches out to all the 
personages in the book. It presents a contrast between two differ- 
ent worlds, represented by Rosamund and her sister, and one char- 
acter after another—the two women, Wildherne and his father, the 
old Duke, Lord Beaminster and the charwoman—takes the center 
of the stage and claims our interest for the time being. This diffu- 
sion is as admirable as it is rare. 

Hugh Walpole, then, has been able to combine a hearty and 
humorous realism with the power of creating a huge background of 
warring good and evil; and further, he has been able to avoid that 
concentration of the interest on one or at most two figures that is 
so characteristic of the introspective fiction of today. This means 
that he has done a great deal indeed. It means that he has staked 
out a claim far larger than that of any of his fellow-novelists, ex- 
cluding the generation headed by Conrad. This is his strength; 
and naturally it is his weakness. Such a claim demands corre- 
spondingly great technical resources, and he does not always suc- 
ceed in commanding them. Indeed, nowhere yet has he appeared in 
absolutely full command of them. I suspect that his natural gifts 
have been so great (consider how early he began and how well he 
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worked) that he has never been compelled to grapple closely with 
the problems of his craft, that he has always been tempted to 
go soaring on to his final scene without taking much thought about 
the hundred and one little difficulties in the way. 

In this connection it is worth remarking that the last novel, 
Wintersmoon, though by no means his best novel, has a better sur- 
face than any of the others: it is, you feel, really written, not mere- 
ly turned out onto paper. That is one reason why it is so pleasant 
criticizing Walpole, for, unlike so many of his contemporaries, he 
does not give the impression that he has shot his bolt, that the most 
one can hope for is that he will do something tomorrow as good as 
the thing he did the day before yesterday. He is going on, and there 
is every reason to suppose that his best work is yet to come. He 
now occupies a very strong position, and it is, too, a happy middle 
position. It is between those who have stories without intelligence 
and those who have intelligence without stories. It is also between 
the older sociological school of Wells and Bennett, the fiction that 
dealt with men chiefly as members of a social order, and the purely 
subjective or metaphysical school of the younger writers, whose 
fiction gives us one real person in a world of shadows. He is still 
moving on, finding his own way, and yet, I think, is already secure 
in the tradition of the English novel. 





THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE, A DRAMATIC ART 
NORMA D. SOLVE 


Impressed by the stage talent of several members of one fam- 
ily, an actress was moved by curiosity to inquire, “You have actors 
in your ancestry?” “‘No,” was the reply, “only ministers and teach- 
ers.” “Well,” retorted the actress, “that’s the same thing.” Indeed, 
with the teacher of literature it is the same thing and more, since 
she is not only actor, but dramatist as well. The dramatist con- 
jures up life and the actor bodies it forth to an audience, as the 
teacher brings to life that which has lived in the imagination for 
the writer. For there is a wide gap between the experiencing of the 
child and the experiencing of the artist. What makes some people 
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artists is that they see life more clearly, hear it more distinctly, feel 
it more intensely, or observe its meanings more closely than the rest 
of us. This constitutes the dramatic problem of the teacher of lit- 
erature: to hold up to the duller eyes, and ears, and heart, and 
mind of the student the vivid and vital life-experience of the artist 
for imaginative realization and for contemplation. Browning’s de- 
light and surprise at the very possibility of meeting Shelley in 


“Memorabilia,” 
Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


will certainly mean little to the child who knows and cares little for 
Shelley unless the application is made to the youngster’s own idola- 
trous admiration for some public or private hero and his own ec- 
static joy at the idea of an actual meeting with this hero. And 
through the understanding of this experience the last lines, the 
finding of an eagle’s feather on the barren and deserted moor, take 
on real significance and meaning. The teacher must bridge the gap 
between a meager and a rich experience by kindling the fires of 
imaginative and sympathetic insight. As one writer expresses it, 
“The teacher must breathe life into dead bones,” for, much as we 
may hate to admit it, the pages which may breathe the very fire of 
life—of pain, or joy, or strife—are often but “dead bones” to the 
closed eyes of the youngster. The teacher of literature thus finds 
that her position is analogous to that of the artist. She too must 
“breathe life.” 

Like the dramatist, the teacher begins with a study of charac- 
ter, individual differences, and varying motives which produce con- 
trasting actions. She must realize the necessity for structure. She 
organizes and molds her material for presentation to attract the at- 
tention, to engage the interest, to seize upon the imagination and 
the understanding of her students. She must remember to provide 
for change, not for the purpose of amusing, as the movies do, by 
passing rapidly changing pictures before the eyes, but rather as a 
means of focusing the attention, as a means of development, of 
progress toward culminating points which in drama we call crises. 
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For she knows psychologically-that interest cannot stand still, that 
it must either increase or decrease. She must, therefore, lay her 
foundation of preparation as skilfully as the best dramatist, who 
leads step by step to his crisis. 

This may be preparation which is mere information, as all bio- 
graphical material will be. If the author’s life and work are mutu- 
ally explanatory, then the life and times of that author have real 
value in preparing for realization of his experience. It helps, for 
instance, in the vitalizing of Browning’s poems to know him as a 
vigorous individual, full of the zest of living: 


Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 

The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 

And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 

And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river channel where bulrushes tell 

That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 

How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


It helps in a realization of “Prospice” to know about Browning’s 
love for his wife, about his sublime faith that he would meet her in 
the after-world, about his love of action: 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 
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It helps to know Browning’s love of people, his insatiable cu- 
riosity that took him into a study of their minds and hearts and mo- 
tives, that delighted in the merry humor of Fra Lippo Lippi, that 
sensed the grey tragedy of Andrea Del Sarto, that bubbled over 
with the spring joy of the little silk-winding girl, Pippa. It helps to 
see Browning browsing about in the old Italian bookstalls, to see 
him standing on a busy street corner, following now this one and 
now that with his active mind: ‘How does this one think? How 
has that one felt?” It helps to see him sorting out of all kinds of 
rubbish the faded yellow book that told the tragedy of the gentle 
Pompilia. It helps in making vivid the feeling of his great spring 
longing for England and home to see him amid the summer luxuri- 
ance of Italy, a foreign land. It certainly helps to a realization of 
Wordsworth’s nature experience to know that he did not write of 
the fields and woods in a garret or a prison cell, but as he roamed 
with his sister Dorothy among these same mountains and moors 
about which he wrote. It helps to know about the loneliness and 
sorrow behind the jesting of Thackeray; to see the merry Dick 
Steele, now a trifle too convivial, and now penitently writing to his 
“dear Prue”; or even to know “the little, tender, crazy carcass” of 
Pope among his grottos at Twickenham. 

As well as the supplying of information, preparation may be 
the creating of atmosphere. The class today is studying Poe’s “Pit 
and the Pendulum,” and the teacher must prepare the way for an 
atmosphere of horror not within the experience of high-school stu- 
dents, the horror of torture under the Spanish Inquisition. She can 
do so only by leading from the small fears of the youngsters, possi- 
bly only of the dark. But by doing so she creates the tone essential 
to a realization of a greater horror just as truly as Shakespeare does 
in Hamlet by introducing us first to the terror of the watchmen. 
The preparation through atmosphere may thus be achieved by re- 
call of already realized experience. It may lead forward as well 
as backward by building up expectation through anticipation of 
the end. Why in the weird and murky atmosphere of the witch 
scene is the name of Macbeth, the central character of the play, in- 
troduced? What can he possibly have to do with these ugly and 
venomous beings? The family quarrel between the Capulets and 
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the Montagues in the opening of Romeo and Juliet creates the tone 
of disorder and confusion, but also raises questions of expectation 
through suggestion. To what is this confusion leading us? How 
may such a feud end? In A Tale of Two Cities why is there such a 
stir over a broken cask of wine? What has that lean and wolfish 
man to do with it? And why does he write “Blood!” upon the wall? 
This one incident gives the atmosphere of the eve of revolution; 
but it does more. It arouses the imagination through expectation; 
it vividly foreshadows action which is to come. 

The dramatist makes effective use of such suggestion in order 
to bridge the gaps from act to act. He must carry over the interest 
already aroused so that it may progress without noticeable retarda- 
tion. In drama a technical device for achieving this is called the 
“curtain,” which merely demands that the curtain be dropped on a 
particularly intriguing line or situation, so that curiosity is intensi- 
fied for purposes of carry-over. 

The teacher, too, has need of some such device in order to pro- 
voke interest which will hold over from day to day. She is often 
too transparent in her attempts to be clear, so obvious that there is 
no place for curiosity, which, the basis of continued interest, is also 
the basis of all desire for knowledge. Successful teaching is not 
merely a matter of right interest in one class hour, but of an inter- 
est which progresses from one day to the next, from one year to the 
next, since education, if it means anything, must mean cumulative 
power. A novel or a drama cannot be taught in one hour, but must 
develop from day to day into the artistic unit which it is. The cask 
of wine is nothing in itself but as it leads to the bloody revolution. 
Jerry’s nocturnal wanderings are less important in themselves than 
in relation to that “hand at cards” played between Sydney Carton 
and the spy. Suggestion, therefore, which looks forward makes pos- 
sible more progressive development, greater unity of purpose, and 
steadier concentration, as well as greater motive power through 
stimulated curiosity. 

The teacher’s “curtain” may be her assignment. It may be the 
reading of a short poem, Stephen Phillips’ “The Dream,” which 
precedes the reading of Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment and focuses 
attention upon the central idea. ‘““What connection is there between 
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this poem and the story which I’ll ask you to read tomorrow?” Or 
it may be the raising of a question in the minds of the students 
through the discussion of such a timely topic as Lindbergh. Some- 
one has called him “the flying fool.” Why? What is a fool? Let’s 
read the essay called “Fools” for tomorrow to see whether we can 
find an answer to our questions and to see whether or not we agree 
with the answer. Or the “curtain” may be the arriving at a point 
of interest which will carry the student over the assignment. Such 
a “curtain” might well result from class reading of Quentin Dur- 
ward through the difficult opening up to the point at which Quen- 
tin finds that a mystery surrounds both his one-time host, Maitre 
Pierre, and his dark-haired maid of the turret. 

It must be remembered, however, that while this holdover in 
interest is important, it is important also to provide for some satis- 
faction, necessary to interest, as well as for some relief. A drama- 
tist who continuously stimulates the interest, working it up in a 
steady development without providing any relaxation, often de- 
feats his own purpose. Intensity finds a breaking-point, as in The 
Woman of Bronze, when the audience, no longer able to endure the 
unrelieved strain, broke out into repressed titters and killed the 
climax. Shakespeare recognizing this, gave us the porter scene, 
and by means of change, contrast, laughter, gave us variety, which 
is the spice of drama and of the classroom. 

Preparation, recall, atmospheric foreshadowing, relief are all 
mere devices, which do nevertheless aid the dramatist in leading 
progressively toward the crisis in his action. Just what the teach- 
er’s crisis may be varies with the material in hand. It may be reali- 
zation of character to be revealed in actual dramatization of scenes 
from Silas Marner ; it may be the conflict in opinion as to whether 
real friendship does still exist, as to whether happiness comes more 
to the rich or to the poor, as to whether Burns deserved Carlyle’s 
sympathy; it may be the experiencing of the taste of Aunt Mary’s 
“jams and jellies and marmalade,” of Masefield’s longing for the 
sea, or even Arnold’s world-weariness. Whatever it may be, the ex- 
perience may be made vital by means of any device which the 
dramatist uses: preparation, expectation, recall, conflict, resolu- 
tion of conflict, foreshadowing, vivid contrasts, relief, surprise, dis- 
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covery. And whatever the material used, these devices may be as 
skilfully and artistically employed in the teacher’s plan as they are 
in the technical and artistic manipulation of plot by the dramatist. 

The analogy between the teacher and the dramatist is thus very 
close, particularly when we consider structure. Yet in presentation 
the teacher is more closely allied with the actor. She stands in rela- 
tion to her class and to literature much the same as the actor does 
to his audience and to the drama. The teacher interprets life to her 
class through the eyes of the writer, as the actor interprets life to 
his audience through the eyes of the dramatist. Before there can be 
any vivid realization of experience the teacher must vitalize the 
printed page as the actor vitalizes the lines of the written drama. 

Certainly teachers face the same audience situation as actors. 
In both teaching and acting there is the necessity of creating an il- 
lusion of reality before the experience can be realized; there must 
be “willing suspension of disbelief” in order that the imagination 
and understanding of the class or audience may be seized upon so 
strongly that it becomes prisoner to participation in the action. “To 
induce us to make believe, that is the triumph of the artist.” Some 
of us remember that moment in Peter Pan when the emotions of 
the imaginary world became so intense that they temporarily im- 
posed themselves upon the real, when the spectator, in answer to 
Peter Pan’s eager question, “Do you believe in fairies?” believed 
so strongly that he answered, “Yes!” You may have heard Will 
Rogers lecture for over three hours upon what some might call in- 
consequential nothings, and marveled at the tone of intimacy 
which made an audience of over five thousand seem a select group 
of a dozen chosen friends. Or possibly you have taken part in ama- 
teur dramatics with a “star,” one who was immediately recognized 
as the center of things, the force that set the pitch for the whole 
performance, who drew from you perforce the very best you had, 
who made you outplay yourself. Or have you watched such a per- 
formance when there was a real leader in one of the réles, and 
wondered what magic had transformed your prosaic friends into 
such actors? If so, you can understand what I mean by the posi- 
tion of the teacher in the classroom, who, by artistic persuasion, as 
in the case of Maude Adams, or by stage technique, if you choose 
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to call it so, as in the case of Will Rogers, “breathes life” into 
youngsters eager and waiting for the torch glow. 

But Maude Adams and Will Rogers did not accidentally 
achieve stage distinction. Each is the master of distinctive tech- 
nique, that of the actor who holds an audience by ear and eye. The 
voice of Peter Pan, clear as a bell, eager, appealing, had much to 
do with that spontaneous “Yes!”’; the voice of Will Rogers, infor- 
mal, conversational, confidential, had much to do with making hard 
chairs soft for three hours. So a flexible and responsive voice of a 
teacher will have much to do with a child’s literary experience in 
The Highwayman, Sea Fever, or Tennyson’s Ulysses. Nor did 
Maude Adams and Will Rogers neglect the visual appeal. The 
rope stunts of Will Rogers held our gaze fascinated; the elusive 
flicker of Tinker Bell, the airy flights of Peter Pan, and subtle 
shifting of light and shade carried us into an “insubstantial faery 
place,” and held us there entranced. The teacher too may use stage 
settings; she may “hold their eyes” on herself, on blackboard, on 
book, pictures, bulletin board. She may seize upon the imagina- 
tive vision and call up pictures even more vivid than the real: of 


“pale purple even,” “fast-fading violets covered up with leaves,” 
“the winter moon brightening the skirts of a long cloud,” jocund 
morn “‘a-tiptoe on the misty mountain top,” Autumn 


. sitting careless on the granary floor 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow soft asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, 


Michael, “stout of heart and strong of limb,” or even 


Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed. 


“Without the author’s rich and vivid participation we who read 
can never be fully engaged, and we shall find more of life in the 
story, the more there is of him in it,” says Professor Parker about 
the writer of prose fiction. We may well substitute “teacher” here 
in place of the word “author,” for, like the artist, the teacher must 
have “a rich emotional attitude toward life,” and she must give 
freely of it if there is to be life-experience in her class. She must 
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have the artist’s and actor’s sensitiveness to reaction. She must 
know when a laugh is needed for relaxation, when silence is needed 
for relief, when reflection ceases to be an aid to experience and 
merges into trivial analytics. She must “know her lines,” know 
when to “star,”’ when to take the center of the stage, when to take 
the background, and when to exit. She must beware of “hogging” 
the stage, and yet must recognize that she plays the leading rdle, 
since it is she who must bridge the gap between person and person, 
experience and experience, who must open up vistas to new experi- 
encing and richer life. And above all, whether as dramatist or as 
actor, she must be able to put herself in another’s place. She must 
have the gift of transformation, which is but another way of say- 
ing that she must have dramatic power. 





CONTRACTS SOCIALIZED 
JEAN CARTER 


Carts are proverbially infamous for getting before horses. 
Now, to be sure, both horses and carts are going out of style, but 
their proverbial spirit goes marching on in the classroom if not 
elsewhere. It has even manifested itself in a progressive method as 
used by some very progressive teachers—namely, the contract 
method. 

Any teacher who has attempted to teach by means of contracts 
based upon “units of understanding”’ knows what fun it is to make 
the contract or unit. As he works at it, he gets a new vision of the 
significance of the parts he is fitting together to make up the whole. 
He becomes enthusiastic about his “unit” which he is about to 
present to his colleagues and class as a finished piece of work. It 
will be received politely, perhaps, but without enthusiasm; then 
comes an anti-climatical effort on the part of the teacher to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the class, which at best is likely to be only luke- 
warm. 

The pupils have not considered each part and its relation to the 


* Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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central or unifying idea; they have not experienced the “joy of 
creation” nor the milder pleasure of recognition of relationships. 
The teacher has guarded this jealously. He has felt himself grow as 
he worked at his task, but he has not remembered that what is 
sauce for the goose (with apologies to the teacher) is sauce for 
the gander—that his pupils might attain the maximum growth by 
going through the process with him. Consequently the pupils at- 
tain a stunted minimum because their thinking has been done for 
them in advance. 

The pupil has a right, and indeed an obligation, to ask, ““How 
is this related to my past, present, and future?” If he does not ask, 
his curiosity should be aroused. There is no better way of arousing 
and satisfying this curiosity than through the co-operative build- 
ing of contract units.” The process can best be described by follow- 
ing it through with a single class. There follows an account of how 
a tenth-year English class built a co-operative contract unit of 
biography. 

Several days before the discussion was to begin, a large hand- 
printed poster appeared on the bulletin board: 

The proper study of mankind is man. 


How? 
Why? 


This quotation presented the challenging idea—the first step in 
co-operative contract building. The answers to the two questions 
include both procedure and aims. 

On the day when, according to orthodox, or even modified, 
Daltonism,*® the new contracts would have been distributed, the 
teacher came to class with several possible plans carefully thought 
out, but none on paper to present to the group. Discussion was 
started with the question, “In what are people in general most in- 
terested?” After some time the conclusion was reached that people 
are more interested in people than in anything else. 

Next, the discussion was turned to the quotation on the bulle- 
tin board. If the proper study of mankind is man, what are the 
possible methods of pursuing the study? Out of this came the sug- 


* Miller, Creative Learning and Teaching. 
* Wilson, Educating for Responsibility. 
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gestions too numerous to list, including such as observing our 
friends, acquaintances, strangers we see on street cars, automobile 
drivers, people in general; seeing movies; hearing lectures; read- 
ing magazines of true-story type; reading novels, history, and 
biography. These possible methods of studying man were written 
on the board as they were given. After the list seemed fairly com- 
plete, the question was asked, “What method is best adapted to 
this class in English literature?” 

Some previously suggested methods were eliminated imme- 
diately because of obvious impracticability, but concerning others 
there was much discussion—particularly as to the relative merits 
of different kinds of reading material. Some attempt was made to 
guide discussion by means of suggestive questions: What kinds of 
people are worth studying? How do people of the true-story type 
differ from those of biography or biographical fiction? From all 
this came the conclusion that people must be not only interesting, 
but also worth while if the “study of man” is to amount to anything. 
By the end of the period the class had arrived of their own accord 
where the teacher would have them: The reading of biography 
was best adapted to this English literature class for this particular 
purpose. 

Yes, it had taken them an entire period to arrive at the point 
from which the teacher might have started them. Very true! But 
the interest and consequent effort quite justified this first period 
devoted to bridging the chasm. 

The class had worked with superimposed contracts before and 
knew the form; therefore they were asked to write an introduction 
for a unit of biography, summarizing for that purpose the class dis- 
cussion of the first day. The next day these summaries were dis- 
cussed and the best one selected and revised by the class to be used 
on the mimeographed contracts. It appeared thus: 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND IS MAN 


People are more interested in people than in anything else; not only do 
we like to know what is happening to our friends, but sometimes we gossip 
or listen to gossip about mere acquaintances or even strangers, because we are 
interested in people. The same interest makes us follow breathlessly the for- 
tunes of the hero or heroine of fiction, a person who never really existed ex- 
cept in the imaginations of author and reader. 
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It has been said that truth is stranger than fiction. Certainly it is just 
as interesting; therefore we are going to spend the next three weeks reading 
about real people who have actually lived and who have made life both in- 
teresting and worth while. 


Meantime, only one of the questions on the bulletin board had 
been answered; the “why” of the quotation had not been touched 
upon. Accordingly the remainder of the second period was spent 
discussing this. It had been left till the last purposely in order that 
the answers to “why?” might be reasons for reading biography in- 
stead of the more general reasons for the study of mankind. By the 
end of the second class period these aims had evolved and had been 
written on the board: 


SOME THINGS WE MAY GET FROM READING BIOGRAPHY 


1. Enjoyment of a true story. 
2. An idea or understanding of the characters and achievements of in- 
teresting men and women. 
3. Appreciation of certain type of manhood or womanhood. 
. Appreciation of worthy traits of character. 
. Sympathetic attitude toward people of other races or nationalities. 
. Realization of the admirable qualities of people who are different from 


nun > 


us. 
. A realization of the fact that there are various kinds of success. 
. A basis for judging our own success or chance for success. 

9. A possible clarification of our own ideas concerning vocations, aims, 
attitudes, ideals, ways of behaving, etc. 

10. Discovery of new hobbies. 


“I 


co 


Only the wording was the teacher’s; all of the ideas had come 
from the class. 

On the third day thirty different biographies appeared on the 
book shelves and tables—as many copies of each as were procur- 
able from private, public, and school libraries. The teacher spoke 
very briefly about the kind of thing to be found in each of these 
books, purposely stressing those she was particularly anxious to 
have read. This collection was added to by the students until the 
final mimeographed list contained thirty-eight titles, eight of which 
were starred by the teacher. Everyone was required to read at least 
one of those eight to comply with the prescribed course of study. 
Otherwise the pupils were to choose freely and read as many as, 
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they wished. The remainder of that third period was spent in in- 
formal browsing and talking about the books. 

By the fourth day everyone had selected a book to “start on,” 
after having decided (very carefully in most cases) which of the 
aims previously listed he wished to attain. One boy, for example, 
who had recently been made aware of the unfairness of his race 
prejudice selected The Promised Land, and another Up from Slav- 
ery. 

No conference day had been set, but after three days of read- 
ing almost everyone wanted to talk about his book. During the 
remainder of the three weeks there were, besides three general con- 
ferences, frequent group conferences when several people had 
finished reading the same book. In these conferences, of course, 
the facts came out that all biographies are not written in the same 
way—that the author suits his method of approach and his style to 
his apparent purpose, that some have historical or social rather 
than literary value, that some have real literary value without sac- 
rificing facts. 

There was no need of effort on the part of the teacher to stimu- 
late interest after those preliminary discussions from which the 
unit evolved. The interest was in the air, and everyone apparently 
was very susceptible. During the three weeks (the first three days 
of which had been used for building the contract unit) no one read 
fewer than three biographies, and two students read seven each. 

Valuable as this reading was, of greater significance was the 
transfer of interest to other books not being read for class credit. 
One boy who had read Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago could not 
rest until he had read The Purple Land and Green Mansions. Oth- 
ers caught his enthusiasm, and these books were passed around as 
eagerly as The Sheik was once surreptitiously circulated in study 
hall. In like fashion Barrie’s stories and plays and O. Henry’s 
stories became very popular within the group as a result of the read- 
ing and discussion of Margaret Ogilvy and Through the Shadows 
with O. Henry. Perhaps one of the most gratifying and significant 
moments of the three weeks was that devoted to separating two 
boys (one of flaming red hair) about to fight over who should have 
a certain book next! 

Of course there was a test, when the unit was completed. This 
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was made up of two parts: Part I on the starred book the pupil had 
selected from among the eight on the list, and Part II on biography 
in general. The test, however, measured very inadequately what 
the individuals in the group had acquired in a period of time that 
ordinarily would have been devoted to mass perusal and partial 
comprehension of The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. This, 
for some in the group, would inevitably have resulted in a distaste 
for all biography and consequently a prejudice against whatever 
books the English teacher might suggest. Under this system four 
people read and enjoyed the Autobiography. 

The co-operative contract unit possibly would not be successful 
with every class in any subject, but it at least has these advantages: 
it gives the students an opportunity of “purposing and planning” 
as well as executing; *‘ it makes possible, even within a large group, 
some provision for individual differences; it gives the students a 
chance to think through a problem with a minimum of guidance; 
hence it provides for growth. And, after all, the “‘zest of life is at 
the growing edge” for pupils as well as teachers. 





WHITMAN AND SANDBURG 
ESTHER LOLITA HOLCOMB 


If Walt Whitman may be called a prophet—a voice crying in 
the wilderness—Carl Sandburg is an answering voice, calling back 
to the prophet in his own vigorous tongue. Perhaps few will deny 
that the two poets are strangely alike; there is little doubt that 
Sandburg was influenced by Whitman. But there is a danger in 
laying too much stress upon the likenesses of the poets. Sandburg 
is not a would-be Whitman; he is decidedly Sandburg; he sings his 
own song; he does not copy. 

Mr. Pattee, in his History of American Literature Since 1870, 
says of Whitman: 

His realism, his concrete pictures, his swing and freedom, his American- 
ism, his insistence upon message, ethic purpose, absolute fidelity to the here 


“Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method. 
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and now rather than to books of the past—all have been enormously influential. 
He is the central figure of the later period, the voice in the wilderness that 
hailed its dim morning and the strong singer of its high noon. 


It is largely in these characteristics that Sandburg reflects the 
influence of his predecessor. “Fidelity to the here and now,” “con- 
crete pictures,” “realism,” “Americanism,” “freedom’—these are 
key words to the similarity of the two. 

Both Whitman and Sandburg looked about them and wrote. 
They wrote of common men, laboring men, little men as well as 
big men, of mud and smoke and steel; they wrote of towns in which 
they had lived, towns where there was filth, towns that were filled 
with elbowing humanity; they wrote of the country where farmers 
and woodsmen lived, where there were growing crops and rolling 
prairies and mighty trees. They wrote of life as they found it, not 
of life as they dreamed it. They used no veneer. They were true 
to “the here and now.” 

Their poems are filled with little paintings. They do not swoon 
before fragile ladies of a dream world; they do not carry us to 
“shaded lawns and pastures green” or ask us to “pace the shaded 


avenues.” They do not sing of the wondrous beauties of Ispahan. 
Whitman paints thus: 


In the dooryard fronting an old farmhouse near the white-washed palings, 
Stands the lilac tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich green..... 


And Sandburg writes a “Nocturne in a Deserted Brickyard”: 


Stuff of the moon 
Runs on the lapping sand 
Out to the longest shadows. 
Under the curving willows, 
And round the creep of the wave line, 
Fluxions of yellow and dusk on the waters 
Make a wide dreaming pansy of an old pond in the night. 


Whitman and Sandburg alike have given us galleries of vivid 
little prints. 

In their freedom, in their ruggedness, in their vigor they are 
equally American. The fact that Carl Sandburg came of Swedish 
parentage, whereas Whitman might boast a long line of American 
ancestry, does not make him any the less American. He sings of 
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American cities, of American heroes, of the common people of 
America. Though the attitude of Sandburg, who had to work his 
way in the factories with other immigrants, may not be a prototype 
of the attitude of the robust open-air Whitman, they both sing in 
the American tongue for the world to hear. 

In style, as well as in subject matter, Whitman and Sandburg 
are often alike. When we read such poems as the “Sins of Kalama- 
zoo,” we recognize at once a Whitman-like catalogue: 

Here I saw churches with steeples like hatpins, 
Undertaking rooms with sample coffins in the show window 
And signs everywhere, signs satisfaction is guaranteed, 
Shooting galleries where men kill imitation pigeons, 

And there were doctors for the sick, 

And lawyers for people waiting in jail, 

A dog-catcher and a superintendent of streets, 

And telephones, waterworks, trolley cars, 

And newspapers with a splatter of telegrams from sister 
cities of Kalamazoo the whole world over 

The spirit and the form of this bespeaks a blood brother of 
Whitman: 

Best of all 
I have loved the red-gold smoke of your sunset, 
I have loved a moon with a ring around it 
Floating over your public square; 
I have loved the white dawn frost of early winter silver 
And purple over your railroad tracks and lumberyards. 

Again in the long sentences and lists and repetitions of “Yes, 
the Dead Speak to Us” there is a strong Whitman-like note. From 
many of his poems we know that Sandburg has caught the torch 
from the hands of Whitman and goes brandishing it through the 
world. 

Yet in many ways is Sandburg different from his kindred poet. 
Where Whitman’s poetry is like the sands of the seashore—stretch- 
ing on and on, beaten ever by the great waves of the sea, Sand- 
burg’s poems are like pebbles at the bottom of a stream—many- 
colored, hard, individual. Like children wading, we like to gather 
them up, roll them over and over in our hands, study their hard 
little surfaces, try to break them, wonder of what they are made. 
Like children, too, we may run on and on over the sands of the sea- 
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shore of Whitman’s poetry, listening to the sounds of the winds and 
the waves. The joys they bring are different. 

To read Whitman is in a sense to go rushing across America on 
a railway train—for afterward we have a memory of the world 
rushing by. We saw it; we loved it; but it is with us only as a great 
moving panorama. With Sandburg, we pause to look and think 
long enough to have a picture etched on our memories as only Sand- 
burg can give it to us. Whitman in his bigness, in his sweep, in his 
universal love, gives everything at once; Sandburg pauses to point 
to “red barns and heifers,” that “spot the green grass circles around 
Omaha,” “the shanties” that “hang by an eyelash to the hill slants 
back around Omaha,” “a span of steel” that “ties up the kin 
of Iowa and Nebraska across the yellow big-hooped Missouri 
ee ” And after pointing to these things he adds: 

Omaha, the roughneck, feeds armies, 
Eats and swears from a dirty face. 
Omaha works to get the world a breakfast. 

The words are perhaps no more concrete than Whitman’s 
“Stumps that stand thick round the clearing,” “the squatter” that 
“strikes deep with his axe,” “Flatboatmen” who “make fast toward 
dusk near the cottonwood and pecan trees. ... . ” But Whitman 
rushes on to patriarchs “at supper with sons and grandsons and 
great-grandsons around them,” and from them to trappers and 
hunters and others. We go rushing on from deckhands to squaws, 
from girls winding woolen yarn to sign painters, from canal boys 
to stately matrons, from peddlers to brides, from opium-eaters to 
newborn babies—until we have no time for emotional reactions. 
After a while they are words, words, words. There are no packed 
meanings. True, Sandburg cannot produce the effect of biblical 
sweep and power which Whitman does produce. But he does give 
us definite little units of thought, complete and compact. How dis- 
tinctly individual are “Crucibles,” “Helga,” “Purple Martins” and 
“Clean Curtains.” There is a unity of mood, a unity of impression 
about each of these that is pleasing. With Whitman such concise- 
ness and definiteness is exceptional, with Sandburg it is a part of 
his art. 

Another noticeable characteristic of Sandburg’s art is his skil- 
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ful use of contrast. He is able to stamp a vividness upon each pic- 
ture in which he uses contrast that might not be attained otherwise. 
Against a background of “dust and thundering trucks,” “barrages 
of street wheels and lawless wind,” and the smoke of factories he 
places clean white curtains: “Little white prayers at the windows.” 
Nowhere does Whitman handle the tools so deftly; he merely 
abandons himself to the rolling sounds and sings his songs of de- 
mocracy over and over as a chanter might sing in his primitive song 
in the wilderness. 

As a surer master of his art, Sandburg is much more subtle than 
Whitman. He does not shout over and over again that he loves all 
mankind. But he gives us glimpses of a great love and pity that 
make us in our turn love him. “Clinton South of Polk,” ‘“Red- 
Headed Restaurant Cashier,” “Street Window,” and “Child Mar- 
garet” are four bits that say little but tell much. Very, very often 
there is a certain subtle satire quite foreign to Whitman. When 
Whitman is satirical, as in “A Boston Ballad,” he is not subtle. Not 
only is Sandburg subtly satirical; he is subtly wistful. Over and 
over again is the note of wistfulness sounded. “And This Will Be 
All?,” “Jug,” “Broken-Face Gargoyles,” and “Clean Hands” give 
us glimpses of the wistfulness of their maker. 

By this very subtlety Sandburg escapes a fault which Whitman 
allowed to creep into his poetry now and then: Sandburg can hardly 
be accused of being sentimental. The rugged realism of the two 
makes sentimentality a less serious fault of both than it is of many 
poets. Yet even that is not enough to keep Whitman entirely free 
from its smears. Perhaps it is that the barbarian mind, as Mr. 
Pattee, among others, would call him, does not differentiate clearly 
between emotion and sentimentality. However that may be, we 
are exceedingly grateful that Sandburg has escaped this fault. His 
own attitude toward the matter is expressed in “Crabapple Blos- 
soms:” “Somebody’s little girl—how easy to make a sob story over 
who she once was and who she is now . . . . and how the crab- 
apple blossoms once fell on her dark hair in June.” How easy it 
would be to make sob stories of many of the stories that Sandburg 
tells! But he is too wise, too sensitive, for that. 

This treatment of subject matter leads to another matter of 
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importance. Mr. Pattee aptly speaks of the ruthless way in which 
Whitman mixes “dirt and divinity” in his poetry. Sandburg might 
be accused of the same fault. And for both Whitman and Sandburg 
the defense may be made that there is enough of the divinity to 
make us forgive the dirt. We would not give “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed” and “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing”’—we would not give up these two alone if we might thus be rid 
of all “dirt.” Likewise with Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson once 
said: 

There is a growing tendency, as his fame goes up in the world, to speak of 
Carl Sandburg as a he-man, an eater of raw meat, a hairy one..... Buried 
deep within the he-man, the hairy meat-eating Sandburg, there is another 
Sandburg, a sensitive, naive, hesitating Carl Sandburg, a Sandburg that hears 
the voice of the wirid over the roofs of houses at night, a Sandburg that wan- 
ders often alone through grim city streets on winter nights, a Sandburg that 
knows and understands the voiceless cry in the heart of the farm girl of the 
plains when she comes to the kitchen door and sees for the first time the beauty 
of our prairie country. The poetry of John Guts [Sandburg] doesn’t excite me 
much. Hairy, raw, meat-eating men are not exceptional in Chicago and the 
Middle West. As for the other Sandburg, the naive, hesitating Sandburg, 
among all the poets of America he is my poet. 


It is the divinity of this naive, sensitive poet that will make us 
forget the dirt. 

Yet even in this likeness of Whitman and Sandburg there is a 
difference. Whitman had not the fineness of perception to make 
him see the difference between dirt and the divinity. Sandburg 
seems to perceive a difference. He does not make a song of “Galoots 
and Helga”; he makes two songs, one “Galoots” and one “Helga.” 
He does not make a song of “Alley Rats and Paula”; he makes 
two songs, one “Alley Rats” and one “Paula.” To be sure he sings 
one song of “dust and thundering trucks” and “clean curtains,” but 
there is a purpose here. How very white the clean curtains become, 
as “the rim of a nun’s bonnet,” as “little white prayers” against the 
background of smoke and dust. And how poignant the line: “Was 
it five weeks or six the little mother, the new neighbors, battled and 
then took away the little white prayers in the window?” In that 
line we have Sandburg’s perception, his sensitiveness to the differ- 
ence between dirt and divinity. 
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Since any consideration of Whitman without a consideration of 
the sea in his poetry is incomplete, so would a comparison of Whit- 
man and Sandburg be incomplete without a consideration of the 
different place the sea holds in the poetry of the two men. The 
mighty rolling waves are a part of the very movement of Whitman’s 
poetry. This can hardly be said of Sandburg’s. No song of the sea 
from Sandburg’s pen can equal, can approach, the sheer beauty of 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” Perhaps Sandburg’s little 
‘‘Sea-Wash” unwittingly tells what the sea in Whitman’s poetry 
is—how Whitman’s sea is like the sea itself: 

The sea-wash never ends. 
The sea-wash repeats, repeats. 

Only the old songs? Is that all the sea knows? 
Only the old songs? 


Is that all? 
The sea-wash repeats, repeats. 


This is Whitman’s way. It is the old repeating song: 


. . . « The angry moans of the fierce old mother incessantly moaning, 

On the sands of Paumanok’s shore gray and rustling, 

The yellow half-moon enlarged, sagging down, drooping, the face of the sea 
almost touching..... 


It is all this that stirs the “boy ecstatic” in Whitman. There is 
more passionate love in such lines than in the lines that Sandburg 
writes: 


The sea at its worst drives a white foam up, 
The same sea sometimes so easy and rocking with green mirrors. 


Of Sandburg, Carl Van Doren once said: 


To go through his books is to stumble again and again upon heaps of slag, 
ore never quite melted or ore in some way burned past use, spread about in a 
large disorder. Yet here and there from these piles of slag emerge objects of a 
strange authentic beauty and grace and tenderness. And over the whole field, 
what hot blue fames leap and dance! 


He might have written this of Whitman, too. 

































APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


As a writer of tales Poe reached his highest levels in his tales 
of terror and the supernatural. Since The Fall of the House of 
Usher is commonly judged to be the best of these, it well deserves a 
place in the high school course. To teach it in a grade earlier than 
the eleventh is surely a mistake; even there it needs to be handled 
with sympathy and skill, and at the best it will remain beyond the 
reach of some pupils. It is not the aim of this paper to offer a well- 
ordered plan for teaching the story, but merely to suggest to teach- 
ers who are comparatively unfamiliar with it, or who have never 
taught it, a number of points which they may bring to the consid- 
eration of their pupils. 

It is extremely difficult to put into type the complete reality of 
what a teacher of literature does with his class. Much depends on 
the temperament of the teacher, on his knowledge of, and feeling 
for, the piece of literature, on what he emphasizes and what he sub- 
ordinates, on the whole spirit of his attack. Hence it is with misgiv- 
ings that the writer submits the questions that follow, aware that 
they might be so used as to result in an overmature, academic, per- 
fectly deadly procedure. The list of questions should not be turned 
over to the pupil. They should be digested by the teacher and used 
to guide her study of the tale with her class, as means to an end. It 
is clear, of course, that this fine piece of literature needs to be read 
with understanding, that the pupil should be led to make use of his 
eyes and his mind to discover what the story really is. But it is 
equally clear, I hope, that analysis of the way in which the author 
has worked is not the teacher’s chief business. That is to guide the 
pupils into the vivid enjoyment of a remarkable experience. The 
teacher must make certain that study of the devices which the ar- 
tist employed to secure his tremendous effects are not permitted to 
obscure and smother those tremendous effects themselves. 

As will be well known to those pupils who have read something 
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of his work before, Poe is supreme in his power to arouse emotions 
of terror and of awe. All his tales, even those of the mystery or the 
allegorical type, are touched with horror in some degree. In the 

—stery we are considering there is no mystery to be solved, as in The 
Gold-Bug, no allegory to be developed, as in The Masque of the 
Red Death; the writer concentrates all his skill upon the building 
up of a tremendous climax of terror. It is possible for us and our 
pupils to discover how Poe, with the effects which he wished to pro- 
duce clear in his mind, worked painstakingly, almost mathemati- 
cally, toward his climax from the first magnificent sentence, using 
scarcely one unnecessary word. 


““—— A profitable method of study, after the first rapid reading, is to 


examine the tale throughout in the light of the principle which Poe 
explains in his review of Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 


A skillful literary artist has constructed a tale. If wise, he has not fash- 
ioned his thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but having conceived, with 
deliberate care, a certain unique or single effect to be wrought out, he then in- 
vents such incidents, he then combines such events, as may best aid him in 
establishing this preconceived effect. If his very initial sentence tend not to the 
outbringing of this effect, then he has failed in his very first step. In the whole 
composition there should be no word written of which the tendency, direct or 
indirect, is not to the one pre-established design. 


The questions that follow will, it is hoped, prove suggestive in con- 
nection with such an examination. 


1. On what kind of day does the teller of the tale journey toward the 
House of Usher? At what time of day does he come in sight of it? 

2. In what country is the scene laid? (Note such expressions as “‘tarn,” 
“peasants,” etc. Such a touch as “A letter . . . . had lately reached me in a 
distant part of the country” makes the locale vague. Does that matter?) 

3. What is the effect upon the traveler of his first glimpse of the house and 
its surroundings? 

4. What artistic effect does the author gain by making his character try 
the “somewhat childish experiment” of looking into the tarn? 

5. How many times are the most striking details of the picture given in 
the first 150 lines? Why is the repetition not exact? 

6. Just why is the traveler going to the house? 

7. What is the motive for making the family of Usher lack “collateral 
issue”’? 

8. What is the point of the peculiar sensibility of temperament and the 
devotion to musical science possessed by the members of this family? 
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9. How does Poe contrive to give a double significance to the term “House 
of Usher”? 

10. Is his conception of the relation of family to house in any respects 
similar to that of Hawthorne in The House of the Seven Gables? (But per- 
haps the class has never read this and cannot guess.) 

11. What is significant about the decayed state of the building, together 
with its “specious totality”? About the “barely perceptible fissure” in the wall? 

12. Why was it necessary for the author to introduce the servant and the 
valet, who are not mentioned again? That is, why could not Usher himself 
meet his guest at the door? 

13. Why must he introduce the physician, whose “countenance wore a 
mingled expression of low cunning and perplexity”? 

14. Which of the symptoms described by Usher are most significant? 

15. Lady Madeline’s illness is described as being of a cataleptical nature. 
What is the bearing of that? (See “catalepsis” in a dictionary.) 

16. What is the result of Usher’s skill in music and his uncanny ability to 
extemporize? 

17. What is the dreadful allegory in “The Haunted Palace,” which at first 
glance seems merely a poem of weird, unearthly beauty? (Note the hint that 
is given just before the poem and the references to the palace, the banners, the 
two windows, the ruler on his throne, the doors of pearl and ruby, etc.) 

18. Does the author convince us of the reasonableness of his remembering 
the song after hearing it but once? 

19. Is the placing of the body in the vault made to seem reasonable? 

20. What details of the vault and the passage are significant? 

21. What were two important results of the last look at the lady’s face 
before the coffin was closed? 

22. What is the most significant detail of Usher’s conduct during the days 
after the entombment? 

23. On the night of the tempest the teller of the story, unable to sleep, 
“harkened to certain low and indefinite sounds.” What caused them? 

24. How is it contrived that the men see the phenomena of the storm 
when moon and stars are covered and there is no lightning? 

25. Of what earlier hint about the condition of the building are we re- 
minded when we read that “a whirlwind had apparently collected its force in 
the vicinity”? 

26. Does The Mad Trist contribute powerfully to the effects desired by 
the author? In what respects? 

27. What were the three noises described in that narrative? What follows 
each of them? 

28. What is most significant in the conduct of Usher during the reading? 

29. What is the artistic effect of the instant of delay that is marked by 
the sentence “It was only the work of the rushing gust”? 
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30. Is the panic-stricken flight from the building comprehensible? Is it 
necessary to the author’s design? 

31. What necessity is there, at the conclusion, for the introduction of 
“the full, setting, and blood-red moon”’? 

32. Why, at the very end, is House of Usher ordinarily printed in italics? 





CHECKING OUTSIDE READING 
ALICE JOUVEAU DU BREUIL 


“The days on which book reports are given may be made dull 
and monotonous or interesting and exciting. Why make them a 
bore when they may be a delight?” So wrote one of my fifth-semes- 
ter pupils when assigned to write on “Interesting Ways of Report- 
ing on Books.” 

Before putting my own thoughts on the matter into black and 
white I asked for what I have always found to be the acid test of 
my pedagogic experiments, the testimony of the pupils themselves. 
In this particular instance their co-operation was unusually help- 
ful, as they suggested about one-fourth of the methods, all of which 
I have tried and found to be worth while, though varying in profit 
and pleasure to the class. 

The first essential for a good report, by any method, on outside 
reading is, it seems to me, for the teacher to notify the class six 
weeks or a month beforehand of the date on which the reports will 
be due, and then to give a reminder before every week-end. The 
special nature of the report should not be announced till the day 
before, and sometimes not till the day itself. 

These reports may be divided according to the assignment into 
three general kinds: the class, the individual, the group. The class 
assignment is made when the teacher wishes every pupil to read 
the same work at the same time; the individual, when each pupil is 
to read a different book; and the group, when the class is divided 
into groups and a different book is assigned to each group. 

In the list which follows may be found methods suited to all 
three kinds of assignment. The discussion will be concerned with 
pointing out which method is suited to which assignment, and with 
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explaining those methods that may not be self-explanatory and 
commenting upon their particular value. Though the checking is 
supposed to be mostly for fiction, some of the devices have been 
applied with equal effectiveness to the drama and to the essay. 

1. A tabloid book review. 

2. A characterizing sentence about each of the principal characters— 
five or ten sentences in all, according to the number of characters in the book 
giving not personal appearance, but quali- 





and the amount of time available 
ties of character and the part played in the story. 

3. Completion statements, about five: independent clauses to be com- 
pleted by not more than twenty-five words. 

4. A match in which the class is divided into two teams, like the old-fash- 
ioned spelling-match, each pupil asking someone on the other side a question 
and he himself answering the question of his particular opponent. 

5. Each pupil’s acting a different character and the class’s guessing which 
character is portrayed. 

6. Group dramatization of scenes. 

7. Writing the name of a character on the board and having a blindfolded 
pupil ask the class questions, to be answered by only “Yes” or “No” until he 
finds out the name. 

8. Identifying, as to speaker and occasion, quotations from the book. 

g. Illustrations, by drawing or the paste-pot-and-scissors method, of scenes 
in the book. 

10. A Monte Carlo win-or-lose game: having each pupil write a question 
on a piece of paper and put it in a box; then, after papers have been well stirred 
up, having each one take out a paper, presumably not his own, and answer 
the question if he can. 

11. Having each pupil describe a different character, and the rest of the 
class guess the name. 

12. Autobiographies of the principal characters: having different pupils 
pretend to be different characters and tell the stories of their lives in the first 
person. 

13. Special topics: assigning each pupil, the day before the report is due, 
a different topic. 

14. Discussing five dramatic scenes which advance the plot or show char- 
acter development. 

15. Making a graph of the plot. 

16. A personal opinion of the book, supporting the reasons for liking or 
not liking it by definite references to content or style. 

17. Author’s view of life as ascertained from the book. 

18. A composition or talk on the period in which the story takes place. 
19. Descriptions of places or scenes in the book. 
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20. A literary critical book review: purpose, to give a more or less com- 
plete knowledge of the story, characters, setting, and style, and to evaluate the 
book as a whole. 

21. A commercial book review: purpose, to make others read the book; 
therefore only enough of the plot to be told to arouse interest, not enough to 
satisfy that interest, and only the merits emphasized. 

22. Outline, with or without the book open, by time, places, or chief 
events. 

23. Summarizing each chapter by one sentence. 

24. A puppet show. 

25. Clubs. 

26. Cards for records, checked by individual conferences. 


It is far more difficult to plan interesting reports for the class 
assignment than for either the individual or the group. Suppose 
that David Copperfield is to be read by the whole class. The teach- 
er wishes to feel that every pupil has read it, yet dreads to take one 
or two periods for oral reports of repetitious details or to consume 
hours of her own time marking lengthy papers. What she would 
like is to have the pupils enjoy Dickens’ humor, to have them form 
a lifelong friendship with the characters, and to recognize each by 
his mannerisms. She may first check briefly in any one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. A tabloid book review, limited to seventy-five or a hundred words. 

2. Ten sentences about ten characters, one sentence to each character, 
telling what kind of people they are and what they do in the story. 

3. Five complete statements similar to the following: (a) I have read— 
the entire book; all except pages. (b) The story tells about 
(limited to about twenty-five words). (c) The principal five characters are 
(d) The most exciting incident tells how (limited to twenty- 
five words). (e) The last thing told about the principal character is 
(limited to twenty-five words). 

















Then, for pure enjoyment, any one of the co-operative reports 
may be tried: 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 24. These are obviously oral, with 
the exception of 9, which is, however, not written. 

In preparation for the match, the class elects the day before 
two leaders, who in turn choose the members of their respective 
teams; also, each pupil is asked to make out five questions at home 
and bring them written to class the next day. This is to save time, 
so that everyone will be ready when his turn comes. 
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During the match the teacher keeps the score on the board in 
full view of everyone, marking failures for both pupils and answers, 
as shown below: 


LEFrT RIGHT 
Pupils — Answers Pupils — Answers 


I I I z 

I rt 
When a pupil misses, his side is given two chances to answer by 
volunteering. If the answer is correct, the z under “Answers” is 
crossed out, as on the right side, above. If the answer is not given 
correctly, the z stays, as on the left. The units under “Pupils” count 
double those under “‘Answers.” For instance, if the right side has 
two pupils miss, but volunteers supply the answers, and the left 
side has had only one pupil answer wrongly, even though that side 
fails to make good the one deficiency, as indicated before by the 
1’s not being crossed out, the left side is adjudged the winner. This 
evaluation makes for strenuous individual effort. Counting equally 
failures under “Pupils” and “Answers” sometimes results in the 
poorer students depending upon their better-prepared classmates 
to sustain the honor of the side. 

In these days of large classes each pupil’s acting a different 
character may be carried out only when there are enough char- 
acters in the book to supply the need. Dickens, of course, always 
suffices. The day before the performance, the teacher, having 
listed her characters and decided who would best impersonate 
each, whispers to each pupil the name of the character he is to take, 
enjoining secrecy to enhance the interest. The next day everyone 
enjoys the dual réle of actor and audience. The attention is at all 
times dynamic, for one must guess or be guessed every minute. 

To have groups present scenes requires more planning and 
usually some coaching, though one rehearsal will do, but achieves 
more because each pupil not only acts but reacts to the acting of 
others and learns, besides the necessary co-operation, five of the 
elements of dramatics: (1) entrances, (2) cues, (3) registering 
expression in the picture, especially when not speaking, (4) invent- 
ing stage business, and (5) arranging grouping, not only for stage 
balance, but also for the best voice-carrying angle. As volunteer 
grouping is always more successful than assigned, because there 
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is no time lost in learning to work together, opportunity is first 
given for friends to volunteer to present a scene. Afterward the 
more or less unattached ones are grouped and assigned scenes. 
These may be suggested by the pupils, but in all cases should be 
approved by the teacher. 

Writing an incident or the name of a character on the board 
and having a blindfolded pupil ask questions, to be answered by 
“Yes” or “No,” until he learns the topic the class has chosen, needs 
no preparation the day before, and with bright and alert pupils 
may be made an enjoyable surprise as a game, but it drags some- 
what with those who are not so keen. 

To have everyone illustrate, by either drawings or the paste- 
pot-and-scissors method, a scene for which there is no picture in his 
book, achieves not only actual visualization of one scene by every- 
one but also impresses many scenes indelibly on the minds of all. 
Pupils may be allowed to choose their own scenes, with the general 
caution not to tell their choice, for there is excitement both in keep- 
ing one’s own secret and in guessing other people’s. 

Having every pupil describe a different character is a simple 
but less interesting way of presenting characters than by imper- 
sonating, and may be used with backward pupils as a preliminary 
to the acting. 

A puppet show of the entire book or of just a few scenes re- 
quires the expenditure of much time and energy but is an unfor- 
gettable delight to the class. There are many kinds of puppets; 
some of them are described in the Progressive Education Maga- 
zine for January-February-March, Vol. V, No. 1, in an article en- 
titled Adventures with Puppets, by L. Young Correthers and oth- 
ers. Most of the puppets used seem to be jointed dolls worked by 
strings; when well manipulated they give a remarkably lifelike per- 
formance. For my own work, however, I used a much simpler 
device—paper dolls. On the cardboard base, folded back of each 
doll so that it could stand up, was put a metal paper-clip which, at- 
tracted by a magnet moved under the heavy paper floor of the 
stage, enabled the dolls to be moved about at will. 

Our stage was a converted soap box, 20 inches long, 15 inches 
deep, and 12 inches high. It stood upon 4-inch props to permit 
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moving the magnet under the floor. For the Ancient Mariner we 
had in the top of the box, about 2 inches apart, six slits. Through 
these the scenes were slipped before the play began, and removed 
one by one, as the story progressed, to disclose the next one. The 
curtain was utilized for the first scene, which had the church 
painted on it. On the apron came the bridal procession, and it was 
here that the mariner stopped one of the wedding guests. As the 
mariner began his story the curtain was raised and the second 
scene became visible—the harbor with the ship sailing out and the 
little kirk on top of the hill. The iceberg scene appeared when the 
story told of reaching the South Pole; the slimy, colorful water 
of the equatorial region, when the ship was becalmed; the phan- 
tom ship, just before the crew fell dead; and the harbor again, 
when the spirits signaled to the land. 

Scenes from the Odyssey, laid in Lacedaemon, in Phaeacia, and 
in Ithaca, with the “light-haired Menelaus,” the “white-armed 
Nausicaa,” and the “royal Odysseus” as principal characters were 
also enacted after the stage had been transformed into a Greek 
theater. 

The other methods applicable to the one-book assignment need 
no detailed explanation, but comment on some may be enlighten- 
ing. 

The autobiography of a principal character I have found par- 
ticularly useful in Kenilworth. The Earl of Leicester’s, Amy Rob- 
sart’s—which is sometimes continued while she is falling down 
the trap-door—Varney’s, Wayland Smith’s, Flibbertigibbet’s, and 
Tressilian’s all give the story from different viewpoints and offer 
stimulating variety. 

While specially suited to plays, the graph is also well adapted 
to any story with a good plot. Alluring in colored ink and crayons, 
it is really a joy to most boys after they have read an adventure 
story such as Beau Geste. 

Ivanhoe is the book I like best for outlining because it may be 
done in three ways—by time, places, and chief events. As the 
whole story takes place in ten days, individual pupils may be made 
responsible for the whereabouts of different characters each of the 
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CHECKING OUTSIDE READING 565 
ten days; others may outline by incidents; and still others, by 
places. 

Where everyone in the class has read a different book, the tab- 
loid book review, given orally, is excellent. For new fiction there 
is no better way, in my opinion. On the other hand, when the books 
are on vocational subjects, and everyone has something definite to 
contribute, the regular literary critical book review, giving all the 
facts that the reader thinks are helpful, is much worth while. 
Moreover, after such a general survey, pupils know the necessary 
qualifications, the advantages, and the disadvantages of many of 
the “jobs” in this work-a-day world. From the information gained 
through these vocational reports some have made their decision as 
to what their vocation shall be. 

If one thinks that the book report is passing and that more or 
less indiscriminate reading by the pupils is the only result that one 
may get without having pupils hate the assignments, then a card 
index is a valuable adjunct, and may be used to advantage, too, 
when the reading is within more prescribed limits. There may be 
only one card for each pupil, who records on it merely the titles 
and authors of the books he has read and is prepared to answer 
questions on his reading when the teacher calls for a conference; 
or there may be a card printed, if one has a printing-press in the 
school, for each book the pupil has read. This card may call for 
standardized statements such as the following: (1) title, (2) au- 
thor, (3) five important characters, (4) theme, (5) setting, (6) 
opinion. This encouragement of quantity rather than quality in 
reading has its place distinctively with the immature, the out-of- 
doors type, and the children from foreign or utterly uncultured 
homes, but it seems to me it should be used with caution and not all 
the time. 

To divide the class into clubs is the method preferred when one 
wishes to make the class acquainted with six or seven works either 
of one author or of one period. Shakespeare’s plays, twentieth- 
century English authors, and twentieth-century American writers 
have been made interesting through the programs of the clubs. 

Each Shakespeare club had one member tell the story and all 
the members act in one or two scenes. That much was uniform. 
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Ingenuity, however, was used to make the other reports vary ac- 
cording to the play. For instance, there was a map outline of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. A map of Italy and Egypt was drawn, and 
the numbers of the acts and scenes marked in the places where they 
were enacted. For The Merchant of Venice, a threefold graph was 
prepared showing the casket story, the bond plot, and the Jessica 
thread, each in a different color, each having its climax in a differ- 
ent scene. 

For twentieth-century literature, both English and American, 
there were four clubs each time: the poetry club, the essay club, 
the fiction club, and the drama club. Each club reported on a dif- 
ferent day and had its own chairman who made out the program 
which was approved or amended by the teacher before the indi- 
vidual assignments were made to each member. As the personnel 
of these clubs was changed four times a semester, a large survey 
of modern literature was made available to the class at a minimum 
of individual effort. 

‘ As more than half the methods listed may be used for either 
oral or written reports, it is possible to have each book reported 
on in a different way. Moreover, while perhaps no one of these 
methods is suited to all books, nor all the ways to any one book, it 
is believed that there is no book that may not be checked in some 
one of these ways. 





DEVICES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 
MAURICE E. CURRIER 


If we were invited to a banquet where the tables were laden 
with all kinds of food, few of us would choose the same thing. In- 
dividual differences in stomachs have long been recognized; in ed- 
ucational tastes, but recently. When all nature about us produces 
no two things alike, it is surprising that the idea of suiting the edu- 
cative process to the individual has been so long in coming. This 
new trend holds certain implications for the teaching of composi- 
tion and calls for continued research and increased resourceful- 
ness on the part of the teacher if his efforts are to be successful. 
Three suggestions which may, in some degree, be of value to the 
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beginning teacher of junior high school composition work in meet- 
ing these changing conditions are: (1) Get the assignment from 
the pupil. (2) Make the work interesting through the use of mod- 
els and special devices. (3) Broadcast the results of every compo- 
sition lesson. 

Every teacher should be a “gold digger,” in both senses of the 
word: first, because she must get all the valuable material she can 
from the pupil; second, because she is working with priceless ore 
if she can but separate it from the dross. The main thing is to get 
the assignment from the pupil rather than to give it to him, and 
the process is not nearly as difficult as it might seem. 

At the outset a sympathetic attitude, a bond of understanding, 
must be established which will put the teacher and the pupil on a 
level. The following device will often pave the way for pleasing re- 
sults. Enter the pupil’s name on an ordinary library index card, 
and then have him fill in all data that may be of assistance, such 
as his father’s name and occupation, what work the pupil himself 
has done, what he has made, what games he plays, whether he has 
a rifle or not, what kind of dog he owns, where he spends his sum- 
mer, who his favorite athletic hero is, and to what organizations he 
belongs. Have the file containing this data always at hand, for it 
will be in constant use throughout the school year. 

In preparing his own lesson plan let the teacher select a few 
salient cards for closer scrutiny. It appears that Tom Brown has 
spent the past three summers in a boys’ camp and had the rating of 
a junior counselor last summer. Put down a notation about camp 
life with a view to framing a question which will start conversation 
and discussion about camp life. The next card reveals that the 
signer has done very creditable work in the Boy Scouts; again, a 
notation about organizations. In like manner, having six or eight 
points of departure, the lesson plan may be considered finished. 
The only thing that remains is a delicate, tactful broaching of these 
subjects to the class. Suggestions can be made in such a question- 
ing way that the pupil will volunteer, under the impression that he 
is giving out information, something which all of us like to do. If 
the teacher creates the attitude that he desires information, that he 
really doesn’t know, then the response will be general and whole- 
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hearted. Aim a comment about boys’ camps at the entire class and 
watch Tom Brown rise to the bait. Let him tell you just a bit about 
it, and just as his interest becomes greater, check him by asking 
him if he wouldn’t like to tell that on the next oral theme day. 
He’ll be only too glad to accommodate you, and subsequent assign- 
ments, both oral and written, may be drawn from the same source. 
The difficulty lies in checking the pupil at just the right mo- 

ment. The whole process is similar to that involved in the making 
of nitroglycerine, when the liquid is brought almost to the explod- 
ing point and then checked, to be some later time set off by a spark. 
To aid the teacher in his phrasing of questions and in his choice of 
topics, the re-reading of such books as Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, and certain exploits of Booth Tarkington’s Penrod will be 
found of assistance. With careful handling the pupil can, in this 
fashion, be encouraged to assign himself all his composition work, 
both oral and written, for the year. A little study of the vocabulary 
of the average youngster will prove valuable in understanding his 
mental habits. 

And thus do we of wisdom and of reach 

With windlasses and with assays of bias 

By indirection find directions out. 


Composition without life is decomposition, a subject which is 
not listed, but which will creep in unless active prevention is taken. 
It is the beginning of the task that is difficult, and a few simple de- 
vices serve in good stead if rightly used. One of the most service- 
able is the model. Careful selection of a paragraph from any good 
author will serve to show the pupil that all writing is merely com- 
position. It should not be limited to literary models; sometimes 
actual models are available. For instance, when the class in Treas- 
ure Island files in, wouldn’t an actual ship model on the desk stim- 
ulate interest? There is a certain fascination about the ship model 
that is gripping to young and old alike. In addition there are nu- 
merous pictures, and, finally, excerpts from sea stories, which 
could be utilized. 

Suppose the task in hand is the writing of a paragraph the first 
sentence of which will compel attention. No model could serve bet- 
ter than a typical O. Henry introduction, such as this from The 
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Third Ingredient: ‘The (so-called) Vallambrosa Apartment House 
is not an apartment house.” The material he will not wish to imi- 
tate, but the method is vividly impressed upon his mind by this 
means. Or it may be that the work in hand is description, and what 
could be better to help concenter the pupil’s thought than the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Treasure Island? 

As I was waiting a man came out of a side room and, at a glance, I was 
sure he must be Long John. His left leg was cut off close by the hip, and under 
the left shoulder he carried a crutch, which he managed with wonderful dex- 
terity, hopping about upon it like a bird. He was very tall and strong, with a 
face as big as a ham—plain and pale, but intelligent and smiling. Indeed, he 
seemed in the most cheerful spirits, whistling as he moved about among the ta- 
bles, with a merry word or a slap on the shoulder for the more favored of his 
guests. 


After the youngster has read the model carefully he should put 
it by before beginning to write his own, lest he keep too close to 
the original. Often it is a good idea to study the models on the day 
previous to the writing of the composition in order to give the im- 
agination greater play. The extra work which the teacher must do 
in selecting models and preparing for the composition work will go 


far toward making the writing of composition a joy rather than a 
bugbear for the pupil. 

The legitimate goal of all written composition work is publica- 
tion in some form or other. The results of the time and energy ex- 
pended in writing should be broadcasted, even though the group 
receiving them be small. The prospective audience and the means 
of publishing should always be agreed upon beforehand. It may be 
the school newspaper, the magazine, the yearbook; or it may be 
the mounting of selected units of work upon the classroom bulletin 
board. There may be practical hindrances to many of these forms, 
but in any class an editorial board can be formed to decide upon 
the material and to publish it in notebook or pamphlet form, even 
though the circulation be limited to the class group. In any event 
let the results be published. 

The three points which have been here set forth have one defi- 
nite advantage: they will actually work, even in the face of the 
many restrictions which school organization has to place upon 
classroom activities. 

































WRITING FOR PRINT IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ARTHUR SEYBOLD 


“T put a poem in the literature box of our school newspaper 
last month and it has never appeared in print,” said an ambitious 
little girl to me when I was on my way to lunch one noon about two 
years ago. 

“You will be surprised when I tell you that the junior high- 
school principal to whom you are talking was thinking about the 
same thing,” I answered truthfully. 

“They would publish anything you would write; they always 
do, don’t they?” questioned the child. 

“Our school paper, perhaps,” I replied. “Yes, our publication 
has printed everything I have submitted to the editors, although 
I have sometimes felt they did not want to give me all of the space 
for which I have asked. You see, they are very patient with a 
principal. But this is not what I was turning over in my mind 
when you interrupted my day dream. I write poems and little es- 
says which I send to magazines. And I have often wondered why 
they are always returned to me.” 

“Don’t the editors of the big magazines like what you write?” 
asked the child in the most surprised tones imaginable. “I don’t 
understand. I thought that they would take anything you would 
send to them. We are all interested in the stories you tell and we 
like the talks which you give in the auditorium. What you now 
say seems so odd.” 

“T know,” I was compelled to reply, “I know you would like me 
to be just as big and as strong as you have imagined that I was. 
But I am not. I was criticizing my editors in the same way that 
you were when you spoke to me a few moments ago. I am ambi- 
tious and want to write for an adult audience, just as you are desir- 
ous of getting your poems before our school public.” 

“Does everybody feel that way?” interrogated my little friend. 

“Oh, no, not everybody,” I replied, “but more people desire 
to appear in print than would care to admit it. You see, almost all 
of us like to express the thoughts which people our imagination, 
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and we are pleased when other lives are influenced by these crea- 
tions of ours.” 

“But the magazines could not publish everything which every- 
body would write,” my bewildered student murmured, “there 
would not be space enough.” 

“Oh,” I broke in, “you have found the reason, the very pain- 
ful reason. The space is limited to the best material, the very best 
material.” 

“Have you ever succeeded in getting the magazine editors to 
take any of your work?” quizzed the child. “I think I should stop 
writing if nobody wanted my poems.” 

“You may be right,” I faltered, “I do not know. It is discour- 
aging. But I go on because I can’t stop. I go on just as you have. 
Now, honest, you have placed more than one poem in the box, 
haven’t you?” 

“Well, yes, I have,” answered the child blushing. “I have writ- 
ten four pieces in the last month and they were not taken. I was 
determined to give up and never try again, and then I thought I 
would try just one more time.” 

“Well,” I replied with eyes more moist than I cared to show, 
“we belong to the same group. This last poem of yours will not be 
your last; it is one of your very first ones. And my last essay will 
also represent another beginning.” 

“How can you keep on?” interrupted the student. “You must 
have been given some hope somewhere.” 

“Yes, that is true,” I began; “I have succeeded in deceiving a 
few editors, but not nearly as many as I have desired. My compe- 
tition is so close that I have not yet learned how to write just a 
little better than most people. When I learn how to do this I shall 
find an audience. The trouble lies in my own inability to please 
editors who are skilled in determining what a critical public de- 
mands. When I have mastered this art my manuscripts will not 
return. Then I shall enjoy seeing them in papers, in magazines, 
and in books.” 

“But I—TI have only our school paper,” cogitated the little 
student. “You have papers, magazines, and books. All of these 
may take your stories. Our school paper is the only place in which 
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I may hope to print my work. Why doesn’t our school have books 
and magazines? All of our work can’t be newspaper stories.” 

“You are right; you have given me something to consider,” I 
answered, “I never thought about the matter in just this way be- 
fore. There must be a number of students who feel just as you do. 
I ought to find a new means of literary expression for all of you. 
I shall, I will, do this. There must be some way out. You come to 
the office next week and we shall find a means of giving public ex- 
pression to our best literary talent.” 

I did consider this matter very seriously. Our newspaper was 
the only means of the public literary expression given to a school 
of two thousand children. The paper was an excellent one and it 
filled its particular function admirably. But we were not giving 
sufficient impetus to original writing along the lines of poetry and 
simple exposition, which children create with ready facility. The 
snap and fire demanded by our newspaper did not lend itself to 
the meditative and the slow, descriptive style practiced by many 
students who lacked the vivacity of the born reporter. It is true 
that our English classes did foster and cultivate this aptitude in 
our best students. Yet the approval of one class and one teacher 
was not enough for a distinctive bit of work. How could this sleep- 
ing talent, dormant in many children all about us, be awakened, 
stimulated, and directed into definite creative achievements? I 
thought through the problem and hit upon a splendid device, as 
you may gather from my conversation with my ambitious student 
on the following week. 

“Have you found a new way?” asked the child as she seated 
herself in a comfortable chair near my desk. 

“Well, it is not a new way,” I returned; “a new method is dif- 
ficult to discover in any field. I have a plan, however, which I pro- 
pose to introduce to the English department of our school.” 

“Oh, what is it? I am so eager to begin something new. Per- 
haps I may be able to write after all,” responded the child wistfully. 

“We shall establish a committee of editors in our school,” I 
began. “These editors will read carefully and sympathetically 
every manuscript which is given them for approval. When a stu- 
dent wishes to submit a poem or a story to the board of editors he 
will place his manuscript in a large envelope and drop it in a 
literature box placed in the hall. This manuscript will be read or 
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rejected by the same methods which the editors of our popular 
magazines employ. Our students will be notified when their articles 
are accepted and a rejection slip will be given to those who are not 
successful.” 

“This is much better than the old way,” observed the child. “I 
placed my poems in the literature box and I never heard of them 
again. Now I shall at least know that they were read. But how 
will you print our articles? The paper won’t take them.” 

“T have consulted some printers during the last few days,” I 
explained, “and I believe that our school can finance a number of 
printed booklets. We shall have the linotyping done by profes- 
sional or trades people, but the rest of the work will be done in our 
own shop.” 

“But what will you put in the books?” asked the girl. 

“Oh, there are many different types of studies which might 
give interesting reading to school and adult audiences,” I answered; 
“class plays, poems, paragraphs of description or exposition, 
shadow plays, pantomime programs, masks, silhouette plays, or 
projects developed in our various departments—any of these would 
do.” 

“We completed a notebook for our English teacher last week. 
It was a program lesson.” Then the enthusiastic student half rose 
from her chair. “The notebook had several papers which would 
look good in print. My, I wish you would ask our teacher for the 
project. I had a long report in it, you know.” 

The notebook was examined and was soon printed in pamphlet 
form. Many other studies and collections of poems and essays have 
followed during the last two years. Here is our list, and a for- 
midable one it is for junior high school children: “Primitive Shel- 
ters,” a project in mathematics; “Mountains and Other Poems,” a 
book of poems; “Treasure Island,” a shadow play; “East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon,” a mask; “Ruth at Thomas Jefferson,” 
a vocational guidance play; “Brain Stuffers,” a manual-arts play; 
“Colonial Homes,” a home economics project; ‘““As You Like It,” 
a child’s version of Shakespeare’s play; “The Arrival of Spring,” 
a spring program; “Shakespeare and His Time,” a Shakespearian 
program; “The Story of the Young King,” a shadow play; “The 
Use of Areas in Art,” a mathematics project; “Rip Van Winkle,” 
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a play; “Rip Van Winkle, 1950,” a history project; “The Hurdy 
Gurdy Man,” a project in descriptive English; “Autumn Sketches,” 
a booklet of autumn poems; “Rocks and Minerals,” a general 
science project; “Ivanhoe,” a silhouette play; and a number of 
others of a similar character. 

Several of these projects have appeared in professional maga- 
zines, and two of the studies, “Primitive Shelters” and ‘““The Hurdy 
Gurdy Man,” have appeared in books descriptive of junior high 
school life. 

My ambitious little girl entered high school this year. She may 
never become a writer. It is not my purpose that she should, that 
is, unless her high school training, her college adventure, and her 
early sallies at living develop this bent. Her unquiet creative spirit, 
struggling for expression, has found a new release. This beautiful 
intangible spirit has unfolded into an entity that marks the be- 
ginning of a unique and progressing individualism. She is begin- 
ning to know herself and to be recognized in her child-world so- 
ciety as the possessor of certain particular strengths and powers. 
She now believes in life and faces it with confidence. 

And the desire which prompted her inquiry two years ago has 
instituted a project in our school which has given many of her 
companions a like development and growth. Through the instru- 
mentality of our editorial board and our pamphlet publications we 
now know our authors as well as our musicians, our athletes, or 
our painters. We, too, have Sandburgs, our O’Neills, and our 
Masefields because we have felt and have recognized the lure of 
the printed page. 
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FINDING AN AUDIENCE 


“As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be,” is not so with 
a certain group of nine Seniors. Oral Day was rather fun when they were 
Freshmen, because they all had plenty of back experiences to tell about, 
plenty of stories that grandpa and auntie had told them to re-tell, a new 
Zane Grey story. 

But how bored they grew as they became Sophomores and Juniors. 
The same back of a store to look at after they had obediently walked to 
the front of the same room; Gladys would always have red hair and Don 
would always take his watch out, hoping that everyone would talk long 
enough so that he wouldn’t have to; the same posture and pronunciation 
criticisms to hear from a teacher who long since had become worn out 
and bored herself trying to interest them. 

That teacher finally grew up enough herself to learn something from 
her own experiences. She liked to meet and talk to a new group. Bore- 
dom vanished with new faces to look at, old tales touched up to be greet- 
ed with enthusiasm. She tried this scheme with her bored ones. 

Preston finished his Curwood book one whole day before book re- 
ports were due, so that he might tell the Freshmen English class about it. 
They sat open mouthed. 

The teacher had told the Seniors to pick subjects that any of the 
lower classes would be interested in because they had grown up with 
them from the grades and would know. So Thelma chose the literary 
Sophomores, and her topic, ““The Shaksperean Theater.” She had a very 
sympathetic audience, especially when she drew a plan of the theater on 
the blackboard. 

Herbert thrilled one class with the marvels of Houdini gleaned from 
the American, with pictures to help produce the desired impression. 

“Tt is now” . .. . may the sentence continue to read, “and ever 


shall be’’! 
DoroTHY PARKER 


TOWNSHEND, VERMONT 
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WHAT DOES IRVING SAY? 


How well do you read? How accurately do your students read? Irv- 
ing’s Rip Van Winkle offers an interesting test; for many college Fresh- 
men and even teachers of English misread many of the details of that 
story, and state that it is a story for children. 

If, like many, you believe that Rip encountered dwarfs, or gnomes, 
or even elves on the mountain, read what Irving really says. He first tells 
of how Rip, to escape his wife’s constant scolding, had gone with his dog 
to the safety of the mountain. There, Irving writes, “he heard a voice 
calling, ‘Rip Van Winkle, Rip Van Winkle.’ Rip perceived a strange fig- 
ure slowly toiling up the rocks under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. He was surprised to see any human being in this lonely and 
unfrequented place, and supposing it to be some one of the neighborhood, 
in need of assistance, he hurried down to yield it.” In describing the 
stranger, Irving gives more attention to his queer clothing than to his 
physical appearance, merely saying, “He was a short, square-built old 
fellow with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard.” Even when Irving 
describes the entire “group of odd-looking personages,” he says in con- 
clusion, implying that these men were merely of an older generation, 
“The whole group reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting 
in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had 
been brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement.” Later, 
Peter Vanderdonk adds that perhaps Rip’s adventures were real, for “it 
was affirmed that the great Hendrik Hudson, the first discoverer of the 
river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the ‘Half Moon’.” Surely, then, Irving does not describe the 
men Rip met as fairy creatures, but as ghosts of real people, who in some 
mysterious way, returned to the earth. That Irving intended this super- 
natural appeal to be a phase of the story we cannot doubt, for he says he 
attempted to appeal to “the feeling and fancy of the reader rather than to 
his judgment.” Yet he says not one word to indicate that the men were 
dwarfs, but on the contrary states clearly that they were the spirits of 
Hendrik Hudson and his crew, who surely were not dwarfs. 

Whence, then, has come the popular misinterpretation? In May, 
1819, Irving’s Rip Van Winkle first appeared as one of the early numbers 
of The Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon. On May 26, 1828, at Albany, 
appeared the first dramatization of the story. A year later, at Philadel- 
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phia, John Kerr played in a second dramatic version of Irving’s story. 
Later, appeared versions by the second Joseph Jefferson, by Charles 
Burke, and by the third Joseph Jefferson. Of these versions, at least two, 
those by Charles Burke and by the third Joseph Jefferson, were widely 
known. Curiously, each dramatic version seems to have been based on 
a previous dramatic interpretation, not on Irving’s story. 

The play by Charles Burke,’ which is based on Kerr’s version, is far 
more dramatic than Irving’s story. Here, when Rip is on the mountain, 
he meets “Swaggrind, the grotesque dwarf,” who bends “beneath the 
weight of a great cask which he bears on his shoulder.” As soon as Rip 
beholds him, he exclaims, ““Hang me, if he hasn’t brought my heart up 
into my mouth; what an outlandish being [a sea snake], by dunder.” 
Later, the stage directions describe the remainder of the group as “Gro- 
tesque Dutch Figures with enormous masked heads and lofty tapering 
hats, discovered playing [at cards in various places], others at Dutch 
pins—battledore and shuttlecock—the majority seated on a rock drink- 
ing and smoking.” 

Perhaps even better known is the play by the third Joseph Jefferson. 
As early as 1859 Jefferson became interested in the idea of dramatizing 
Irving’s story. He first designed a costume for Rip and then consulted 
the previous plays, not Irving’s story, and on them based his play. Later, 
revisions were made by Dion Boucicault and Jefferson. The former read 
Irving’s story, and since he considered it hopelessly undramatic, quite dis- 
regarded all of it except the bare plot. With fine inconsistency, he writes, 
“From the moment Rip meets the spirits of Hendrik Hudson and his 
crew, I felt that the colloquial speech and lazy commonplace actions of 
Rip should cease. After Rip meets the elves in the third act, the play 
drifts from realism into idealism and becomes poetical.” This version by 
Boucicault and Jefferson was first produced in 1865. It portrays Rip as a 
stupid, drunken, yet lovable man. Here we have the man Rip meets on 
the mountain described as ‘“‘a small dwarfish figure, clad all in gray like 
a Dutch seaman of the seventeenth century, in short-skirted doublet, 
hose, and high-crowned hat, drawn down over his eyes. From the latter, 
his long gray beard streams down until it touches the ground. He carries 
a keg on his shoulders. He advances slowly toward Rip, and by his ges- 
ture, begs Rip to set down the keg for him. Rip does so and the dwarf 
sets himself upon it.” To enhance the weird effect, stage directions re- 


* This play was first produced in 1850. 
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quire that Rip talk in a very loud voice and the dwarf in a tone so low 
that neither Rip nor the audience can hear it. Here, too, the early Dutch 
settlers seem inconsistently to have become dwarfs, for the playwright 
adds that as the dwarf approaches his companions at the top of the moun- 
tain, “a feeble and watery moonlight shows a weird group gathered upon 
the summit—Hendrik Hudson and his ghostly crew.” A widely read il- 
lustrated edition of this play published by Dodd, Mead & Company prob- 
ably first caused some to misinterpret the scene of Rip and the old men 
on the mountain. 

This traditional misrepresentation made its way into the many edi- 
tions of Rip Van Winkle designed for children. It is curious to note that 
such editions usually contain Irving’s own story and then have illustra- 
tions showing dwarfs. The very beautifully illustrated edition published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company,” that by Macmillan Company,’ and even 
the Book of Knowledge contain such illustrations. Unusual because of 
its correct illustrations is the child’s edition of Rip Van Win&ie illustrat- 
ed by Gordon Browne.* The great mass of such inaccurately illustrated 
editions and the picture, so frequently hung in schoolrooms, showing Rip 
surrounded by dwarfs have caused many not only to misinterpret those 
details of the story, but also to believe that this is the main interest in the 
story, and hence that it is designed primarily for children. 

The settings, the descriptions of the tavern-keeper, of the school- 
master, and of Rip’s son, the entire relationship of Rip and his wife, about 
which most interest centers—all seem to direct their appeal more to the 
experience of an audience of grown-ups than to the fancy of children. 
Nor is this theory inconsistent with Irving’s theory of the short story, for 
he writes, “I consider the short story merely as a frame on which to sketch 
my materials. It is the play of thought, and sentiment, and language, the 
weaving in of characters, lightly yet expressively delineated; the familiar 
and faithful exhibitions of scenes of common life; and the half-concealed 
vein of humor that is often playing through the whole; these are among 
what I aim at.” 

AMANDA M. EL LIs 


CoLorapo COLLEGE, 
CoLorapo SPRINGS 


* Rip Van Winkle, Illustrated in Color by Edna Cooke and in Line by Felix O. 
C. Darley (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923). The illustrations in color show the dwarfs. 


* Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, illustrated by Eric Pape 
(Macmillan, 1925). 
* Rip Van Winkle (Henry Altemus, 1900). 
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ENGLISH MOTIVATION 


So much has been written in recent years concerning the motivation 
of English that it is needless to repeat the statement that the child who 
has no interest in a task can never complete that task with the same avid- 
ity and thoroughness as the child who is heart and soul absorbed by the 
problem which lies before him. The question, then, that presents itself to 
every English teacher is, ““How can I make my subject interesting?” 

The first and most important consideration is that of “teacher inter- 
est.” Interest is contagious; it spreads rapidly from teacher to pupil. 
Therefore, if you dislike to teach English, and you are not a good actress, 
leave the field to someone who will not only derive joy from her work, but 
who will be able to inspire her pupils with the desire to learn. The “I hate 
this stuff, but I need the money” attitude will never be a motivating pow- 
er. If you have interest plus personality you are capable of accomplishing 
wonders. 

Nevertheless, even with these attributes, there are certain tricks of 
the trade which must be learned and applied to the various phases of 
teaching English. While the experienced teacher has learned many of 
these devices, the young teacher, overwhelmed by the immensity of her 
task, knows not which way to turn. It is to the latter that this article is 
addressed. 

Only a few of the following suggestions are original; the majority 
have been taken from the English Journal and English texts. They all are 
usable and may serve as the nucleus for further schemes. They do not 
represent a complete English course, but merely serve as methods of en- 
livening a hackneyed system. 

I. LITERATURE 
1. Memorization 

Allow students to select own material 

Ask reason for choice 
2. Dramatization 

Frequent Guided, but not directed 

Natural Presentation before groups 
3. Oral Reading 

Post class list of considerations 

Pupils judge each other according to list 

Aim at perfection 

Oral reading by teacher 


4. Daily tests 


Class chart 
Names of students 
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Daily grades or number of mistakes 
Greater competition 
. Special reports 
Voluntary Illustrations 
Assigned Quotations 
. Special Problems 
Charts Experiments 
Pictures Specimen 
. Games—Pupils may make these, and originate rules 
Authors 
Shakespearean Romances 
Story book Legends (titles of books) 
Literary Salad 
Il. THEME WRITING 
. Subject matter 
Allow pupils to select own subjects 
Outgrowth of subject under consideration 
“Type” stories read by teacher 
Pupils complete unfinished stories 
Booster bulletin of community (outgrowth of exposition work) 
. Student correction 
Number papers—Pupils use score sheet 
Direct criticism and questioning 
. Rewards 
Teacher may post best themes on bulletin board 
Teacher may publish best themes in local or school paper 
Special privileges 


III, JOURNALISM (AS PART OF REGULAR ENGLISH COURSE) 


. Student reviews of “type” magazines and papers with stress on values 
. Student magazines and papers 
. Bulletin board 
Post clippings 
Post pictures 
In charge of student committees 
. Student interviews with local people 
. Talks given before class by prominent business people 


IV. ORAL ENGLISH 


. Parliamentary drill—general discussion, and problems 
. Class debates 

. Interclass debates 

. Subjects and leaders to be chosen by class 
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Vv. GRAMMAR 
1. Language errors 


Slang and grammar error box 
Error list (individual and community) 
Error chart 
Fines for errors 
Games 
Puzzles and riddles 
List of mistakes found in newspapers, and periodicals 
Students may write own examination questions 
. Punctuation 
Inductive method (examples then rules) 
List of current mistakes 
Give paragraphs without punctuation for class correction 
Give punctuation poems (Opdycke) 
. Spelling 
Inductive method 
List of individual errors to be eliminated by end of term 
Dorotuy V. Foster 


SuLTAN Union HicH ScHooLt 
SULTAN, WASHINGTON 





MINIATURE ANTHOLOGIES 
To the Editor of “The English Journal”: 

My two 12 A English classes were reading The Little Book of Mod- 
ern Verse, by Jessie Rittenhouse, and discussing in class what seemed the 
most interesting of the poems. At the same time they were reading by 
themselves and without discussion Marguerite Wilkinson’s Contempo- 
rary Poetry—that is, they were supposed to be reading that. There were 
not quite enough books to go around, and the deficiency was supplied by 
Louis Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry. 

On general principles I dislike formal book reports, and a formal re- 
port on poetry would be unthinkable. So I asked each pupil what ten 
poems he would select if he were to make a pamphlet of the choicest 
poems from the book he had read. Having made his little anthology, he 
was to tell why each poem was entitled to a place in it. After working 
away for some time at their selections, most of them were able, in the re- 
mainder of the period, to rate only five or six of their poems. 

The choices and the reasons therefor I found intensely interesting. 
An adequate analysis would obviously be too long for any but special 
purposes, but I have picked out a few opinions that seem to me to show 
a genuine responsiveness to poetry and have added a table indicating the 
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comparative popularity of the most highly favored poems. I should ex- 
plain that about forty read the Wilkinson collection and about twenty 
the Untermeyer. The statistics of the latter are consequently not so con- 
clusive, but the unanimity in the choice of the first poem is certainly 
striking. 

“When I slip away from my real self,” said one girl, “I enjoy poet- 
ry.” Another bit of unsolicited information refers to “The Coin,” by 
Sara Teasdale. “I liked it so well,” said another damsel in evident aston- 
ishment, “that I memorized it.” I should like to know the antecedents of 
a boy who wrote of Emily Dickinson’s “Chartless,” “It is something new 
to me to hear of a person so sure of her eternal bliss.” “The sweet and 
tender pathos” of “Da Leetla Boy” and “the happy-go-lucky rhythm” 
of ““Mia Carlotta” were discovered by two girls who had real reasons for 
liking Thomas Augustine Daly. In “The Flying Dutchman of Tappan 
Zee,” “picture after picture rolls into view, to fade in the distance.” “I 
Hove a Rendezvous with Death” led one ees to say, “It has the fire and 
blood of a battlefield in it combined with the gentleness of spring.” Free 
verse came in for rather more than respectful attention, as witness the 
comment on Carl Sandburg’s “Fog.” “It is a poem that makes you won- 
der—wonder about the fog and also wonder how the author thought of 
expressing himself in so few words.” 

In the succeeding tabulation the name of each poem is followed by 
the number that indicates how many pupils chose it for their pamphlets. 


From Wilkinson’s Contemporary Poetry From Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry 

_ je Mas « & a ee II 
Little Boy Blue . ae ae oe er 8 
In Flanders Field . . . . 21 Jim Bludso ‘ 8 
When the Frost Is on the Punphkia . 20 Our Two Opinions . 6 
Da Leetla Boy . . .. . . +. 19 +#4=%\;Richard Cory 6 
The Highwayman . .. . . .197 Plain Language from Truthful 

Our Two Opimioms. . . . + « James . 5 
The Santa FéTrail. . . . . .14 Congo 5 
Scum o’ the Earth. . . . . .1%14 I Havea Rendeoveun with De ath 5 
Lincoln . . - « « «+ 13 The Man with the Hoe » £ 
Ballad of East and West - «+ «+ «10 When the Frost Is on the Punside _ 
Eye-Witness ee - 10 Birches 5 
I Have a Rendezvous with Death . 9 Old Ms. . 5 
The Flying Dutchman ... . 8 Little Boy Blue 5 
The Paper Windmill . . ... 8 

The Man with the Hoe .... 8 


Yours sincerely, 
MarIon SAYWARD 
East Hicu ScHoo.t 
CLEVELAND 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH UNIFORM TESTS 


Each semester, after several days of intensive work on formal gram- 
mar, it has been our custom to test the application of grammatical rules. 
Last spring we decided to give uniform tests throughout the school. 
Therefore tests were given to all pupils from the first term of the seventh 
year to the last term of the twelfth year, that is from the VII B’s to the 
XII A’s, inclusive, for Lincoln High School is a six-year school. The 
pupils are classified carefully in the seventh and eighth year according to 
their probable learning rate. The designation X is used for the group 











TABLE I 
; es yy oo of the 
Grade Lincoln High ry ty 
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whose probable rating rate is the highest; Y is used for those of the mid- 
dle rating; the Z pupils are those whose P.L.R. is the lowest. This clas- 
sification cannot be carried out so accurately in the ninth year, when the 
problem of program-making is more difficult on account of the appear- 
ance of electives. However, an attempt is made to differentiate the groups. 
In the last three years of the high school the problem is increasingly diffi- 
cult, as more electives appear in the course of study. Therefore in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades the classes are designated X, Y, or Z 
according to the predominance of each. However, in most classes of the 
three upper grades the groups are mixed. 

The tests used were Diagnostic Tests in English Composition, de- 
vised by F. R. Conkling and S. L. Pressy, Department of Psychology of 
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Ohio State University, and published by the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. These tests consist of thirty parts, each 
of which contains one incorrect sentence. The pupil’s problem is to place 
a cross before the incorrect sentence. Thus a score of thirty indicates a 
perfect paper. 

On March 24 Form I of the diagnostic tests was given. The graph 
and the comparative results by grades were as shown in Table I. 

The teachers analyzed the types of errors made in the various classes, 
and after an interval of six weeks a second test was given. During that 
interval some remedial work was done. No attempt at uniformity in this 
direction was made. In most classes the test papers were returned to the 
class for inspection. The sentences were discussed and the grammatical 
principles involved were explained. No special drill was given in discrim- 
inating errors similar to those presented in the test. However, as like 
errors appeared in the regular oral and written composition, the attention 
of the class was called to them. The regular work of the course proceeded 
as usual and the remedial work was thus rather incidental. On May 16 
Form II of the tests was given. In this second test it will be observed that 
the authors’ norms are higher than those in the first test. The results ob- 
tained in the second test are shown in the following graph: 

The teachers of the school feel that our experiment worked out satis- 
factorily in several ways. By the use of the uniform tests a unity of pur- 
pose was given both to teachers and to pupils. The keenest interest was 
manifested by the pupils in both tests. For instance, seventh-grade pupils 
felt a spur to do their best in order to attain a creditable record in the 
same test that the Seniors were taking; the Seniors were challenged to 
put forth their best efforts to make the highest score in the school. Eighth- 
grade pupils who made a score as high as the authors’ norm for the tenth 
grade in the senior high school were proud of their attainment. And it 
was indeed the cause of no little chagrin when a pupil’s individual score 
fell below that of his class or below the authors’ norm. Moreover, there 
was a friendly rivalry among the classes in the same semester group. It 
was evident in the daily recitations that pupils had become more than 
ordinarily sensitive to certain types of grammatical errors. The comple- 
tion of the graphs was awaited with eagerness and the story of the tests as 
it appeared in the school paper was read with keen interest. In fact ev- 
eryone felt that this experiment of giving the uniform tests throughout 
our high school was most worth while. 

BLANCHE G. COLE 


Lincotn Hic ScHoor, CLEVELAND 
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A USE FOR PICTURES FROM MAGAZINES 


In our study of Silas Marner this year in Freshman English we had 
no texts or library copies in our small high school which contained illus- 
trations. The pupils asked me to bring pictures which at least showed 
Silas and Eppie. I found only four very poor ones, so I suggested that 
they secure their own illustrations by cutting appropriate pictures from 
magazines. The entire class, including the laziest and dullest pupils, was 
delighted with the idea. 

Each pupil submitted several pictures, and from these a student com- 
mittee selected the most artistic and the most fitting. Those that were 
especially good were the ones representing the quarrel between Dunstan 
and Godfrey, Silas and Eppie at home, and Godfrey confessing to Nancy 
that he is the father of Eppie. In fact all of those selected were so sug- 
gestive that all who saw them recognized at first sight both the characters 
and the scenes represented. 

Outside of school hours these were mounted on sheets of plain pa- 
per and bound in a convenient sized book with an attractive cover. Then 
one of the pupils who writes well prepared an appropriate quotation from 
the text under each picture. When the book was completed it was donated 
to the library for the use of future Freshman classes studying Silas 
Marner. 

After it reached the library the upper classmen took time to exam- 
ine it, and they expressed their admiration and appreciation of it. The 
pupils who made it feel they have accomplished something worth while, 
and I know that it increased their appreciation of Silas Marner. 


Neva Dott SLOAN 


LERNA, ILLINOIS 
Lerna Hicu ScHOOL 
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EDITORIAL 


Knowledge, appreciation, and attitudes are currently advanced 
as answers to the question “What are the vital ends in the teaching 
of literature?” Laymen and professional educators alike 
are insistently demanding that we justify our prodigious 
expenditure of time, money, and human life in the class- 
rooms of America. 

Of these answers, the acquisition of knowledge is given chief 
emphasis by the ancient pedagogic tradition. It is a safe answer, 
a ready one; it can be tested, and the evidence offered for inspec- 
tion. Principals and teachers may and do prescribe the reading, 
usually with historical background, of selected volumes from such 
masters as Eliot, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Hawthorne, Conrad, and 
build a classic program of intensive or extensive factual study for 
their systems. 

A widening circle of modern English teachers reject the fact- 
giving program of these contemporary antiquarians and urge with 
prophetic reformist zeal the universal adoption of appreciation as 
the large aim in teaching literature. As rapidly as the inaccessibil- 
ity and inflexibility of minds permit, this doctrine is being adopted 
despite its two important and obvious weaknesses: the inherent 
difficulty of measuring appreciation, and the strong probability that 
it will be interpreted by soft-fibered minds in terms of gush and 
sentimentality. 

The teaching of attitudes in literature, as in all other fields, is 
just now receiving recognition. What is the case for the growing im- 
portance attached to them as touchstones for our thinking? Cur- 
rent answers are the inadequacy of knowledge and appreciation 
and the relative finality of attitudes as certain guides to significant 
teaching. Only static minds can fail to recognize the futility of at- 
tempting to give the student an adequate knowledge of the classics 
from within the school. The vastness of the field and lack of back- 
ground in student minds for nearly all the older classics make such 
gestures grotesque. 
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It is clear that if we are to give students an acquaintance with 
the ‘‘best that has been said and thought” we must go beyond the 
mere giving of facts and lead them to make literature an integral 
part of their lives. To accomplish this, attitudes must be developed 
by experiences with such pieces of literature as lead inevitably to 
literature in general. It is evident that these attitudes can only be 
given through knowledge and appreciation; but they are the means, 
never vital pedagogic ends in themselves. Our present failure to 
give wide recognition to this principle relegates attitudes to the 
position of side products and takes little heed whether they are neg- 
ative or positive. Where is the modern school that knows how its 
teaching of literature functions in the lives of its graduates? Yet is 
there any other valid test of our work? 

The presentation of so fundamental a change in the aims of the 
literature classroom necessitates a definition and a program. We 
may think of attitudes as the total bent given a student by his en- 
vironment in the learning situation in which he is placed. They may 
be either relatively permanent or temporary, and can probably be 
best studied by observation of adults who have passed through our 
classes as they react toward literature in normal life-situations. In 
every such investigation we must remember that the emotional 
dominates the intellectual or factual understanding side of any par- 
ticular attitude and is vital in giving direction to it. 

A realizable program must first set up an acceptable series of 
well-graded attitudes as aims and outline a procedure for instilling 
them into the membership of our schools. Beyond this, measures 
and methods of measuring the achievement of these attitudes will 
be devised. Invaluable information for the organization of this pro- 
gram lies everywhere about us in the attitudes of the thousands who 
have passed through our literature classrooms. Obtaining it is as 
easy as asking. 

In the realization of such a program in the teaching of litera- 
ture we will give meaning to Francis Parker’s early vision: ‘Char- 
acter constantly realizing itself in practical citizenship, in commu- 
ity life, in complete living, is the immediate and everlasting and 
only purpose of the school.” 

H. D.R. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL MEETING 


The 1928 summer meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Minneapolis was very satisfactory. The auditorium of the 
Wesley Methodist Church, just one block from the headquarters of the 
N.E.A., had been assigned to the Council, and its large main floor was 
pretty well filled on both days; an actual count showed about 325 pres- 
ent at one time on Tuesday. 

V. C. Coulter, head of the department of English in the University 
of Wyoming, presided on Monday; and Bridget T. Hayes, formerly of a 
Minneapolis high school but now director of Correct English Service, 
handled the Tuesday session. 

The Monday program was short, Mrs. Luella B. Cook, of Central 
High School, Minneapolis, who was to be the first speaker, was detained. 
Mrs. Norma B. Solve, of the Michigan University High School, Ann Ar- 
bor, was also kept away, but she had sent an excellent paper which was 
well read, on short notice, by Miss Adelaide Ber, of Edison High School, 
Minneapolis. 

In her paper on “Poets, Egoists, and Teachers” Mrs. Solve pointed 
out, first, that poets are necessarily egoists, people who feel their experi- 
ence to be so valuable that they wish to share it. But the chasm between 
the high schoo! pupil and the experience, and particularly the expression, 
of the poet is so great that the teacher must act as an intermediary. 
Sometimes the pupil has not the experience which would enable him to 
relive in imagination the experience of the poet, but more often his mem- 
ories and imagination are not aroused by the condensed language of the 
poem. Here the teacher can help, most often by playing the egoist and 
narrating with some enthusiasm her own experiences which are called to 
mind by the poem or story being read. This is usually much more ef- 
fective than trying to call up the pupils’ experiences by questioning them. 
The beginning teacher is likely to deprecate her own experience and so 
fail to make use of it, or to exaggerate its value so as to dwarf that of the 
literature being read. She should do neither, but sit in as one of the social 
group, thinking aloud in order to start her pupils to thinking. Mrs. Solve 
gave several charming illustrations of this procedure. 
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W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of the National Council, was the other 
speaker of the afternoon. Acting under orders from President Fries, he 
devoted himself to showing how the work of the Council committees is 
helping to solve “Our Common Problems.” I. The report of the Commit- 
tee on the Place of English in American Life has helped to set up specific 
objectives in composition. II. The problems of the subject matter to be 
used in achieving our aims are being attacked by the Council through a 
number of committees: Both the Committee on Essentials, and especially 
the Committee on College English, are carrying on very important studies 
in the field of usage to determine what is and what is not acceptable Eng- 
lish at the present time. There is a Course of Study Committee at work 
organizing the results of all investigations to date into a course of study. 
There is a committee studying the subject matter and methods best suit- 
ed to different levels of ability. The Committee on International Relations 
has collected and circulated a considerable mass of material for teaching 
international good will without lessening patriotism. Good work has 
already been done by the Committee on a Scorecard for Textbooks in 
English, and a final report is to be expected within the next year. The fa- 
mous lists of Books for Home Reading and Plays for Schools and Col- 
leges are being revised and junior high school lists are being prepared. 
The problems of teacher-preparation are being attacked both by a special 
Committee on English in Normal Schools and by the Committee on Col- 
lege English, which is sponsoring a series of conferences among the lead- 
ing directors of graduate study in English. III. The problems of method 
are too complicated for direct attack by committees, but the Council has 
made a beginning of stimulating and guiding work in this field by schools 
of education and city research bureaus. That a single organization should 
be carrying on all these activities at once is really a remarkable showing. 

The first speaker on Tuesday afternoon was Mary Ellen Chase, of 
Smith College, and her topic was ‘““The Nemesis of Self-Expression.” Our 
too exclusive use of the student’s own experience and feelings as the sub- 
ject matter of composition has helped to develop in the present college 
generation sentimentality and the inclination to substitute phrases for 
real thinking. Both the collateral reading and the composition work 
should compel detailed and accurate thinking. Such a book as Robinson’s 
Mind in the Making is a good antidote for the present intellectual mushi- 
ness. Careful analysis of some of Newman’s work, even sentence by sen- 
tence and word by word, is also valuable. College students need to be 
shown, too, how language can be used to secure effects which they have 
never tried for. For instance, Mrs. Meynell may be used to show how 
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vowels can produce tone color, and Belloc or Walter Pater how prose 
rhythms can be developed. Young people should be taught to evaluate 
their own experience, not merely to reproduce it. Even such old-fash- 
ioned and general subjects as “Duty” may be better than ““My Autobi- 
ography,” because they compel thinking. By means of more rigorous 
training we may help our young people to discover the fun of mental ex- 
ercise and we may finally turn out fundamentally intelligent citizens. 

Mrs. Cook, who had now arrived, read her plea for liberating the in- 
dividual from the group in our composition classes. She decried the false 
democracy which standardizes classes, expecting all to do the same kind 
and quality of work. Pupils need to learn to think for themselves. Prob- 
lem assignments help greatly in this direction. The sympathetic teacher 
who is also alert will catch from her pupils many suggestions for future 
assignments, with material which she may present to arouse their interest. 
Assignments should be less a function of memory and more a function of 
judgment. Honest expression of opinion, even concerning literature, is 
desirable. Emphasis should be placed upon skills, not on definitions; on 
tools, not on products. Pupils should learn to use figures of speech by imi- 
tation before attempting to define them. They should employ complex 
sentences and concrete words before any abstract principles concerning 
these things are given them. All of these studies in sentence structure are 
lessons in individual thinking power. Ideation precedes composition. 
Perhaps a progressive curriculum some day will provide a course in 
thinking. 

H. Y. Moffett, of the University of Missouri, followed Mrs. Cook 
with a paper upon “Grammar and Power.” Grammar, if properly taught 
and thoroughly mastered, Professor Moffett said, may be both useful as a 
means of improving composition and as a means of understanding diffi- 
cult sentences in literature. This should be functional grammar of such 
a nature as is recommended in the “Report on Minimum Grammar” by 
the Wisconsin Committee in the English Journal for March, 1928. The 
average eighth-grader is ignorant and needs to relearn what he had in the 
seventh grade; he is heedless and needs to be made careful; and he is un- 
able to think. Under these circumstances teacher and pupils must study 
the lesson together. After careful preliminary instruction pupils may be 
given mimeographed exercises upon which they identify certain parts of 
the sentences. The teacher meanwhile walks about checking heedlessness 
and answering pupils’ questions by asking others. When the papers are 
finished they are handed in for correction, and the first four who turn in 
perfect papers may be allowed to serve as checkers and instructors of the 
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others. Pupils like grammar administered this way and make earnest ef- 
forts to secure perfect scores. Grammar so learned must be used in the 
teaching of punctuation, in securing variety of sentence structure, and, 
wherever possible, in untangling difficult sentences in literature. 

The final speaker of the convention, V. C. Coulter, of Wyoming, had 
been assigned the topic, “The Child’s Subconscious Knowledge of Gram- 
mar,” but before discussing that specifically he made a plea for interest- 
ing our pupils in language as a mode of human behavior, in the way 
words acquire and change meaning, and how they are combined into sen- 
tences and expressions which also sometimes change in meaning. They 
should come to realize the part which language plays in their own lives 
and how it really is an instrument of thinking. Such an attack upon the 
study of language would have large cultural value and would be most ef- 
fective in securing the truly clear and vigorous as well as correct lan- 
guage which we should like our pupils to use. Professor Coulter showed 
that pupils of less than school age have classified words as to their func- 
tions and as to their form. For example, they say cats, dogs, mans, ex- 
tending to man, which they recognize as a noun—although they do not 
know such a term—the form characteristic of other nouns. The business 
of the teacher of grammar is to draw children’s attention to these classifi- 
cations which they have already made and then provide them names 
which will help to make the classifications clearer and serve as means of 
reference. The unfortunate approach to these through definitions does not 
connect with the experience of the child, upon which alone any real un- 
derstanding of his own language must be based. Only when he has faced 
consciously what he already knows implicitly will he be ready to go on to 
grammatical niceties and the points which he had not before noticed. 

At the close of the meeting the visiting teachers were invited by the 
Minneapolis English Club to take tea at the Dayton Tea Rooms, and a 
large number accepted the invitation. A very pleasant social hour result- 
ed, and professional acquaintance was further extended. 





THE THANKSGIVING COUNCIL MEETING 
The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English will be held in the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, November 
29—-December 1, 1928. Announcement of the program, which will be 
somewhat different in general plan from that of previous years, will ap- 
pear in the October Journal. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ENGLISH CLUB OF GREATER CHICAGO 
PASSING A MILESTONE 


Chicago has a thriving, active local organization of teachers of Eng- 
lish giving professional representation, not only to the city itself but to 
the fifteen outlying towns from which its membership is partly drawn. 
On its roster are teachers in every grade from the kindergarten to the 
university. Through its divisional organization it fosters and promotes 
many phases of English teaching, ranging from the appreciation of poetry 
to research in the methods of teaching grammar and mechanics. For in- 
spiration and direction in this work thanks are due Mrs. Lydia J. Trow- 
bridge, president of the club for the seven years since its inception. Her 
resignation recently in favor of Miss Sophia C. Camenisch, of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, closes an important period in the cultural life of 
the English teachers of Chicago. 

From the first the club has sponsored a many-sided activity. The 
Round Table and Book Chat, with monthly luncheons at Field’s, have 
become very popular. The Edward MacDowell unit has inaugurated gal- 
lery tours and studio visits, and, on occasion, opera and theater parties. 
Recently two club members have offered plays of their own production 
under the auspices of the English Club. 

This past year a new clubroom was opened in the Loop, making pos- 
sible a program of adult education. The classes are recreational and 
duplicate nothing. They are designed primarily for young men and wom- 
en in business who wish to keep in touch with cultural things but do not 
care for credits. They began with early evening classes, meeting an hour 
a week, between 5:30 and 7:30. The students come direct from business 
and dine after class, or sometimes dine early and spend the hour before 
the theater or opera in class. Tuition is $5 for ten lessons, and teachers 
make a special rate of $5 an hour. Among the courses offered have been 
studies of famous art galleries, poetry as recreation, and conversational 
French. Their success warrants continuance in the fall and the extension 
of the work to Spanish, play-production, and “good English.” 

Coincident with these classes came the opportunity to broadcast 
poetry, and incidentally to acquaint the public with the English Club. 
Station WHT has made an unlimited engagement to radio poetry every 
Tuesday morning from 11 to 11:15, during the woman’s-exchange-of- 
ideas hour. Each reading illustrates some feature of technique. It has 
opened an avenue of approach to young poets at our universities, and is 
proving a divining rod in the discovery of other meritorious writers eager 
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for a hearing. Each is “presented by the English Club of Greater 
Chicago.” 

The new president, Miss Camenisch, has been in touch with every 
feature of the English Club work as it developed and it is confidently 
expected that she will carry on the fields she helped to originate and con- 
tribute additional spheres of activity. 





WHO READ THE CLASSICS? 


Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, in an address on “The Outlook for Adult Education in the Li- 
brary,” before the American Library Association, tells of an investigation 
he made recently: 


I took the records of approximately one hundred readers of William 
James, one hundred readers of Carl Sandburg, and one hundred readers of 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in translation. Who were the peo- 
ple that I found had been reading them? Strange to say, they represented 
much the same classes of society. First of all, there were very few, if any, 
from our so-called intellectuals. Not a lawyer on the list of James or Sandburg 
or the Greek Classics; a few doctors; a few ministers; but the bulk came from 
what we consider the uncultured, and certainly the humble, occupations. 
Readers of James include a trunk maker, a machinist, stenographers, a sales- 
lady, a laundry worker, a common laborer, a maintenance man in a soap fac- 
tory, a colored salesman. That these readers in part at least really appreciated 
James and read him, not because they were consciously striving to improve 
themselves, but because he had captured their hearts and minds, is indicated 
by letters which I received from a number of them in answer to a letter which 
I had sent to them, inquiring how they happened to become interested in James. 

Readers of Sandburg include stenographers, typists, a waitress, a beauty 
parlor manager, laborers, white and black, a department store salesman, a book 
agent, a musician, a painter, a shoe salesman, and an advertising man. 

It may be noted that a number of the readers said in their letters to me 
that they had become interested in Sandburg’s poetry through university ex- 
tension or night courses. 

The readers of the Greek classics include printers, clerks, salesmen, a 
cabinet maker, a draftsman, stenographers, a musician at a vaudeville theater, 
a colored insurance agent, a hairdresser, a chauffeur, a drug store clerk, a 
beauty specialist, a butcher, a telephone operator, and a railroad brakeman’s 
wife. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Twenty thousand students from every state in the country partici- 
pated in the literary and art divisions of the Scholastic awards, annual 
contest for high school students sponsored by the Scholastic, national 
high school magazine. 

First prize winners in the literary division of the awards were: poetry, 
Sherman Conrad, Toledo, Ohio; short story, Mildred Freeman, Santa 
Barbara, California; essay, Bernard Chizewer, Chicago, Illinois; and 
drama, Arthur L. Preis, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


J. B. Priestley is one of England’s brilliant younger men of letters. 
He was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and for some time was a 
coach there in English literature. He contributes reviews and critical es- 
says to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the London Mer- 
cury, and is reader and literary adviser to a very well-known publishing 
house. He has brought out a number of books: J for One, Figures in 
Modern Literature, The English Comic Characters, and in his latest 
work, a successful mystery novel, has made a beginning in fiction. 

Arthur M. Seybold is principal of Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. As an experimental laboratory his school has 
attracted attention, particularly in the creative work done by teachers 
and pupils. He is the author of Supervision That Teachers Need, and will 
soon issue a second volume, Creative Adventures in Education. 

Alice Jouveau DuBreuil (A.B. Cornell University; Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins University) has been a member of the faculties of high school 
English departments in Baltimore and Washington, and has taught in 
the summer sessions of St. Louis University and DePaul University. Her 
articles have appeared in the English Journal, Educational Review, and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Her books are The Novel of Democracy in 
America, a dissertation, and Thoughts from Carlyle. The Classroom 
Teachers’ Third Yearbook, to be published by the N. E. A., will contain 
her article, “The Superior Teacher Enjoying Ideal Teaching Conditions.” 
A textbook, English in the High School, will appear in the late fall. 

Jean Carter (A.B. University of Rochester) is a member of the Eng- 
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lish faculty of the Charlotte High School of Rochester. She is chairman 
of a committee directing an experiment with a contract system and has 
been released from teaching to serve on the Curriculum Revision Com- 
mittee in English. 

Norma Dobie Solve (Ph.D. University of Michigan), who has had 
wide experience in secondary teaching, has also been on the faculty of the 
University of Oregon. She is now teaching in the University High School 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Esther Holcomb teaches English and dramatics in the Junior High 
School of Lawrence, Kansas, and sends numerous welcome contributions 
to the English Journal. Her poetry has appeared in a number of maga- 
zines and in Poets of the Future, 1925. The London Bookman gave her 
poem, “A Memory,” honorable mention. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes to this number his fifth article on 
“Applied Tactics in Literature,” is weil known as associate professor of 
English at the University of Missouri in charge of methods courses. He 
is co-author of the Junior Highway to English, and the newly appointed 
chairman of the National Council’s committee to revise the list of books 
for home reading. 

Frances Angus resigned several years ago from the faculty of the 
school of Education of the University of Chicago to devote herself to 
writing. She is the author of Fundamentals of French, and her poetry 
has appeared in a number of magazines, including the English Journal, 
Scribner’s, Harper’s, and World’s Work. 


CoLLEGE EDITION 


M. J. Whitney is associate professor in charge of Freshman English 
and assistant registrar at the University of Syracuse. As chairman of the 
Association of College Teachers of Freshman English, he has had an un- 
exampled opportunity to analyze high school preparation in English and 
study the opportunities for establishing closer relations between high 
school and college departments of English. 

Donald M. Alexander (M.A. Northwestern) has been both high 
school teacher and principal and is now assistant professor of English at 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Clara Stevens has taught English for a number of years in Central 
High School, Fort Worth, Texas, and is now librarian there. 
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PERIODICALS 


At Last, a Class Interested in Themes. By Olga Achtenhagen. Edu- 
cational Review, May, 1928. “You write a daily theme, five a week, and 
you need prepare no other English assignments. We'll have lectures and 
class discussions as usual. If we have an impromptu or extempore theme 
during the class hour, you may substitute that for your next day’s daily 
theme. I make only one condition: if you begin this experiment, you 
must keep it up until the end of the semester.” This was the startling 
proposition presented to a 2B English class. After three days of medita- 
tion they not only agreed to it; they did it; and the 12:30 deadline found 
every theme in its pigeonhole every day. The students wrote their family 
histories, their hopes and desires, their dreams, their achievements, their 
everything. At the end of the semester they were almost unanimous in 
favor of continuing the plan in the next course. The attitude and atmos- 
phere had entirely changed. They no longer dreaded writing; it had be- 
come too familiar. And they knew how to go about it and what to do. 

The Book Report. By Genevieve Duguid. Bulletin of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, April-May, 1928. Here are the an- 
swers to a questionnaire on methods of reporting outside reading used by 
175 teachers in Illinois high schools, viewed from the standpoint of fre- 
quency of use. The methods used rank in the following order: written 
reports following a set form or outline, individual conference, written 
tests, oral reports, themes based on reading, class-room discussion, dis- 
cussion with sections of a class. The majority of teachers believe that 
better results will be attained if forms for reports are varied. There is a 
marked tendency to simplify the book report in such a manner that stu- 
dents will not look upon it with dread. Many teachers motivate reports 
on books by regarding them as reading guides for members of the class. 
Although a few teachers have abandoned entirely the plan of book re- 
ports, the majority believe it is important and are directing emphasis on 
improving methods of checking reading without killing enthusiasm. 

Selected Points for Composition Discussion. By Harriet R. Gemmel. 
American Education, May, 1928. Too often in our teaching of composi- 
tion we decide upon the subject hastily, present it with insufficient plan- 
ning, and require the finished form of the pupils after too brief a period. 
The burden is laid upon the criticism of the teacher rather than upon the 
preparation of the teacher and pupil. In literature we look up back- 
ground, anticipate difficulties, determine upon an interesting approach, 
search for devices—all in a sincere effort to pave the way carefully and 
thoroughly. We must adopt such a refined technique in composition. 
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Subjects should be chosen with care and presented with sufficient deliber- 
ation and thoroughness to arouse the pupils’ ideas and the wish to express 
them. Consciousness of content worth expressing serves as excellent 
motivation in the use of correct and effective language. The work may be 
so organized that the pupil discovers for himself the problems he will face 
and works out recommendations of ways to overcome them. Patterns of 
good sentence structure for imitation exercises are frequently valuable in 
aiding composition growth. Conferences should come before the writing 
rather than after. 

American Folk Literature. By John Gehlmann. Bulletin of the IIli- 
nois Association of Teachers of English, April-May, 1928. Our American 
folk literature, developed by the lumberjack, the cowboy, the sailor, and 
the Negro, provides a much better approach to the study of American 
prose and poetry than the historical avenue widely used. James Stevens’ 
Paul Bunyan and Margaret Prescott Montague’s Tony Beaver, Ricka- 
by’s Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy, Lomax’ Cowboy Songs, the 
Uncle Remus Stories, the spirituals, and the sailor chanties open up gen- 
uine avenues for learning and appreciation in the literature class. There 
are these values: this method teaches that real literature is self-expres- 
sion, and that by the study of a people’s literature we can come to an 
understanding of them; it gives a background for the study of English 
folk literature; the class is given a start along the line of oral poetry and 
singing, so that later on programs of Revolutionary poetry and oratory 
and Civil War songs come easily and naturally. Finally, after contact 
with the vernacular of the ballads and songs, students are more willing to 
attempt true self-expression in their own writing. 

Is Ibsen an Antique? By Otto Heller. The Drama, May, 1928. Our 
younger literary set is beginning to “date” Ibsen; to them he is a figure 
of very high temporary visibility but rapidly passing into eclipse—not a 
finder of ways for the newer generation, but a superannuated priest and 
seer. They are willing enough to honor his books becomingly with a place 
on the top shelf of the library, but they do not want to see him raised 
from the dead. This stupidity arises from a misunderstanding of Ibsen’s 
position in literature. The present vitality of the problem with which he 
deals has made him pass out of the circle of temporary conflict and be- 
come more practically integrated in the later consciousness of the age. 
It is plain truth that the life-pulse of our stage, as well as that of our 
social life, keeps in touch and swing with the rhythm of Ibsen’s genius. 

Elective Courses in Senior English. By Nancy G. Coryell, Florence 
Saltzberg, and Gladys M. Cripps. Bulletin of High Points, May, 1928. 
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Elective courses are justified by the cultural rather than by the informa- 
tional value of the reading of literature and the greater effectiveness of 
the extensive reading in contrast to intensive study for comprehension 
and appreciation of what is read. During the past two years and a half 
three elective courses in literature have been offered in the Wadieigh 
High School, covering the best of the world’s literature of the past with 
some of the outstanding achievement of the present. They are known as 
comparative literature, modern drama and stagecraft, and the reading 
and writing of plays—a course in technique. Students are admitted to 
them who have a rating of 80 per cent or more in seventh-term English 
and who are interested to attempt the work. The students of these elec- 
tive courses take the same uniform examinations as those in the regular 
classes and receive no special credit for their work. Time for the electives 
is gained by the more rapid reading of the required literature and by the 
omission of elementary drill work in composition. It is an interesting 
fact that these “elective” students almost invariably come out among the 
highest on the regents’ examinations. In comparative literature the text 
is used as a general guide. The books read range from Sanskrit epics to 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Proust. In the dramatics course, Eugene 
O’Neill, Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Gorki, Hauptman, Kaiser, and many 
other dramatists are drawn from. In the playwriting class, eight dramas 
are read, beginning with Macbeth and selecting from Euripides, Shaw, 
Barrie, Galsworthy, O’Neill, Kelly, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Trips 
are made to the Columbia Dramatic Museum; the class is divided into 
groups of five for presentation of performances; and at the end of the 
course each girl is responsible for an individual play, dramatization, or 
personal criticism of a dramatist’s work. 





A HARDY MEMORIAL 


Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, has appealed to American book lovers to support the campaign now 
being conducted in America by Harper & Brothers and the Saturday Re- 
view for a memorial to Thomas Hardy. The memorial is to consist of 
(1) the preservation of Hardy’s birthplace at Bockhampton; (2) an 
obelisk to be erected on a suitable site in the neighborhood; (3) the 
founding in Dorchester of a Hardy memorial, housing a collection of his 
works and relics. All contributions should be sent to the Hardy Memorial 
Fund, care Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 











































BOOKS 


A STUDY IN READING AND LITERATURE 


Progressive teachers of English in the junior high school or in the 
upper grammar grades will welcome the set of two books, Reading and 
Literature,’ edited by Melvin E. Haggerty, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Minnesota. These books have much to recom- 
mend them, for the author, known nationally for his contributions to 
scientific measurement, spent six years in tireless research and study of 
the needs and interests of adolescent children in the field of reading and 
literature. The texts represent the thought of experts in the teaching of 
English, for Dr. Haggerty submitted the material to the leading teachers 
of English and obtained from them an evaluation of the selection on the 
basis of their literary merit and their appeal to the interests of adolescent 
children. 

The wealth and choice of the material in Reading and Literature in- 
dicate that the author understands the adolescent child and the instincts 
which manifest themselves markedly in adolescence. So wide and so 
dominant is the range of interests in the material in these books that 
even the indifferent child should be lured into the land of books. For 
those whose interests lie in adventure there are thrilling stories and hu- 
morous incidents. Those who love sports will spend delightful hours in 
reading accounts of modern games as well as stories of the physical con- 
tests of former days. For all who would worship a great man or woman— 
and every adolescent child is a hero worshiper at heart—there is dynamic 
biography. Stories of the out-of-doors from the works of our greatest 
naturalists will increase the ardor of the child who already loves nature 
and should arouse in the one who does not know its charm an interest 
that will send him to the source for first-hand information. There are, 
in addition, many of those stories that are socializing and integrating in 
their effect and which result in the development of American ideals and 
a high standard of character. There are delightful poems covering a 
wide range of subjects, many of which the children will enjoy reading; 
the more abstract and difficult ones will have to be read aloud by the 


*Melvin E. Haggerty. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1927. Book 
One, pp. 575; Book Two, pp. 576. Price, $1.36 each. 
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teacher, but every good teacher of English is able to read well and takes 
pleasure in doing so. Thus it is that these selections, written in prose and 
in verse by the old masters and by the best of the modern authors, bring 
to the adolescent child “new experiences, new interests, and new friends.” 

Dr. Haggerty has suggested a wide range of activities in the use of 
the books. He has given the child opportunity to develop the most funda- 
mental of all skills, the ability to read silently with comprehension. As 
motivation the author has presented ways in which the child can carry 
on self-measurement in rate of reading, in the understanding of vocabu- 
lary, and in comprehension. The development of literary appreciation is 
stressed, and definite lessons are given for that purpose. Club organiza- 
tions and meetings are planned. Class discussion is suggested. In addi- 
tion, certain selections are designated as well fitted for dramatization or 
oral reading. 

That Dr. Haggerty spared no time or effort in presenting a course 
in abundant and diversified reading is evident on every page of the two 
volumes of Reading and Literature. Both pupils and teachers will enjoy 
the books. 

Mase C. HERMANS 

Los ANGELES City SCHOOLS 





ABSTRACT AND BRIEF CHRONICLES OF THE TIME! 


When Dr. Quinn wrote his earlier volume on American drama from 
the beginning to the Civil War, he was engaged in telling the story of ma- 
terial that possessed the charm of unfamiliarity and quaintness, material 
that was of unusual interest as reflecting cultural and entertainment en- 
deavors of a rapidly developing new people. In working with this later 
period of our dramatic activity he has been forced to present—in order 
to give an adequate exposition—discussions of a large number of seem- 
ingly insignificant and dull plays. Reading the synopses of their stories 
and the sources of their situations and characters one is grateful that the 
dead drama buries its dead so effectively. One wonders, also, why so 
much attention and space should be accorded to apparent and acknowl- 
edged adaptations from foreign plays, e.g., those by Mr. William Gillette 
and Clyde Fitch. As I was forced once to sit through a performance of 


*A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the Present Day. 
By Arthur Hobson Quinn. (New York: Harper Brothers). 2 vols. Pp. 296; 359. 
$10.00. 
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A Night Off (translated or adapted by Augustin Daly from the German) 
I wonder why the “piffle’” was even mentioned in this work, to say noth- 
ing of being given an entire paragraph. 

In many places the history would have been improved by more ap- 
propriate proportions among items. Often it seems that Dr. Quinn judges 
from the script of a play rather than its performance; e.g., Mr. Belasco’s 
own play, Van der Decken, and his production of The Comedian (if this 
be the Guitry piece performed as Deburau). Had Dr. Quinn ruthlessly 
refused to consider anything except plays significant for themselves or for 
their contemporary or subsequent influence, this two-volume treatment 
would have been much improved. 

Even with all differences of opinion concerning inclusions recorded, 
it must be asserted that this work wanted doing. No student of any phase 
of drama can afford to neglect its contents. For many, born too late to 
know by experience or first-hand report the conditions of the last-century 
stage, the pages of these volumes will be invaluable as record. Some of us 
who heard what Augustin Daly did to Shakespeare’s plays (the barge in 
Antony and Cleopatra) may not bow and worship as others do, but we 
are willing to admit that he did have a telling influence upon the devel- 
opment of the theater in this country. We are, therefore, grateful for 
most of the fects here set down. The chapters on Mr. William Gillette 
and Mr. Augustus Thomas are excellent. As the periods approach the 
present, the discussions become more informative and more interesting. 
Dr. Quinn writes most enthusiastically of the work of Mr. Eugene O’Neill. 
In spite of his sympathy, I cannot subscribe to all his appreciations. 
When I talked with him about my boredom through the performance of 
The Fountain, he assured me that this work would show me what Mr. 
O’Neill is trying to do in romantic plays. I still have my experienced 
judgment about The Fountain, and I am rather inclined to believe that 
Marco Millions and Lazarus Laughed are as dull. 

Workers in the drama will be grateful to Dr. Quinn for his bibliogra- 
phy and play lists, covering some eighty pages. The two volumes contain 
thirty-three illustrations, most of them portraits of writers of plays. 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH IN Hi1cH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


LITERATURE 


Rainbow Round My Shoulder. By Howard W. Odum. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. 323. $3.00. 


“Got the blues but too damn mean to cry.” If poetry is, as Carl Sandburg says, 
a cry from the heart, this bitter-sweet saga of the lives of the homeless, wandering 
black men of America, that great army of migratory workers who move north in 
summer and south in winter, who are despised, cheated, and misused by their domi- 
nant white masters, is the stuff of many noble poems. Black Ulysses tells his own 
story here of the happinesses and the miseries of African personality in America— 
the rainbow round his shoulder—his adventures, formless shifting love, labors, and 
wanderings. It captures thought and feeling in a fascinating idiom that ricochets 
from prosy everyday life through a steeping sordid barbarism unknown to the Afri- 
can jungle. 


The Man Who Knew Coolidge. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 275. $2.00. 


A gorgeous monologue by Lowell Schmaltz, blood brother of those noted pa- 
trioteers, George F. Babbitt and Dumb Lizzy of the Middle West. Of course he is 
devoted to service and Kiwanis, reads the Saturday Evening Post, and believes that 
a fellow ought to be prosperous for his family’s sake and his own position in the 
community, but that money-making can be overdone—ideals before dollars every 
time. He vows his faith in American institutions—in autos, radio, furniture, movies, 
and bathrooms. Before these our 100 per cent American stands in awe and wonder. 
Only now and then he has a doubt of the supreme achievement of the modern life 
when he reflects that “you almost never see an American married couple that really 
like each other and like to be with each other. I wonder, but. .... ' 


Wide Fields. By Paul Green. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1928. 

Pp. 280. $2.50. 

These tales of the poor white farmers of Little Bethel in the northeastern Caro- 
lina cotton belt carry the same lightning flashes of illumined character that made 
The Field God and In Abraham’s Bosom small masterpieces. Paul Green has done 
here for the tenant farmer of the South what Hamlin Garland did in Main Traveled 
Roads for an earlier generation of Wisconsin and North Dakota pioneers. 


Up Eel River. By Margaret Prescott Montague. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1928. Pp. 225. $2.50. 

For all who love the great-hearted Paul Bunyan, the marvelous days of the 
drive on Onion River, and the winter of the blue snow, this book of gorgeous tall 
stories. Tom Beaver is the Paul Bunyan, the great logger of tradition of the West 
Virginia Mountains. He can saddle and bridle a cyclone, ride it across three states 
and slide to the ground on a lightning flash, hitch a log chain to the wheels of time 
and pull back tomorrow, manufacture a new brand of sticky paper to catch lies, and 
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roll up a path that happened to suit his fancy and carry it along to where he had 
some use for it. A vociferous series of extravaganzas related in the racy vernacular 
of the West Virginia lumberman. 


Anatole France Abroad. By Jean Jacques Brousson. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co., 1928. Pp. 388. $5.00. 


In this Boswellian record, equal to the earlier Anatole France Himself, his sec- 
tary enlarges on the depths of that illustrious member of the Academy who, he con- 
tends, was a bad son, a careless father, a disagreeable husband, an indiscreet lover, a 
hard master, an ungenerous friend, and true literary son of Balzac and Voltaire. It 
abounds with Rabelaisan humor, incident, and insight, and carries in its pungent 
lines the very flavor of the master himself. 


A Man of Learning. By Nelson Antrim Crawford. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co., 1928. Pp. 270. $2.50. 

We now have in this fictionalized biography the inevitable satire of a captain 
of erudition, one of our many present-day high-powered university presidents cast in 
the Babbitt mold and dedicated to Service. The caricature of our administrative 
Dogberrys is rather broad, and of course the mantle of Lewis and Mencken passes 
over it all, but it is so rich in humor and rare life drawings of Prexy Pomposity that 
it will be read with appreciative chuckles by suffering teachers everywhere. 


Dead Lovers Are Faithful Lovers. By Frances Newman. New York: Boni & 

Liveright, 1928. Pp. 295. $2.50. 

A sequel to The Hard-Boiled Virgin in its faithful consideration of the mind of 
a frank young southern gentlewoman of our own generation, and in its intricate 
lovely prose pattern. The title is as deceptive as that of the earlier volume. It might 
well have been called “A Revealing History of the Thoughts and Feelings of a Newly 
Married Woman.” There are lyric passages here of a woman’s love beside which 
Elizabeth Barrett is marble. 


The Road to Heaven. By Thomas Beer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 

Pp. 266. $2.50. 

Those who have read the early critical study of Stephen Crane and that mag- 
nificent interpretation of an age and a people, The Mauve Decade, need only to see 
the name Thomas Beer to mark this wise, fluent novel for their own. Others will be 
attracted by the vitality and more than sophisticated insight of this character study 
of Lamon Coe, Abner Coe, Frankie DeLima, America, and the world. 


The Great American Band-Wagon. A Study of Exaggerations. By Charles 
Merz. Decorations by Howard W. Willard. New York: John Day Co., 
1928. Pp. 263. $3.00. 


Essays on the Zeitgeist. Do these states consist of pop-stands, gas tanks, water 
cans, hot dogs, ukeleles, kewpie dolls, and chocolate bars? Are our lives given typi- 
cal expression by radio, secret societies, tabloids, golf, murder trials, movies, prize 
fights, bathing beauties, and screaming headlines? Not quite. But such as these hold 
the minds and hearts of the people. They start the caravan, the big parade, that is 
our restless, moving, jazzy, whirling, working, pleasure-loving America. 
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The Island Within. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1928. Pp. 350. 

This tale of the wandering Jew, old and new style, begins in Poland, moves on 
to Germany, and ends in New York. It is a vivid problem novel, the story of a race 
without a country, which asks and answers the question of happiness for the Is- 
raelite by urging all Jews to cleave to their own flesh. An answer as old as Zionism, 
and as futile. As usual, Lewisohn’s hero is an ineffective lover and something of a 
cry-baby. 


But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes. By Anita Loos. Illustrated by Ralph Barton. 

New York: Boni & Liveright, 1928. Pp. 248. $2.00. 

Replete with the same naive sophistication which excited the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of critics as diverse as Edith Wharton, Eleanor Wylie, A. E. Houseman, 
and Arnold Bennett in praise of that contemporary masterpiece of the rogue, Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes. These further adventures of Lorelei and her friend Dorothy are 
certain of an immediate international audience. We can echo with Carl Van Vechten, 
who wrote, “It is a profound book and ranks as a work of art,” and shout abroad 
with Mencken, “It filled me with uproarious and salubrious mirth.” 


Claire Ambler. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
The clever biography of a flapper from eighteen to twenty-five. This is the 
popular annual Tarkington performance. Very frothy. 


A President Is Born. By Fannie Hurst. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. 
Pp. 484. 
The story of David Schuyler and the sturdy midwestern Schuyler family. It is 
a biography of a town as well as of a family, and contains the stuff of Fannie Hurst’s 
finest writing. 


Walt. By Elizabeth Corbett. New York: Frederick Stokes, 1928. Pp. 330. 
$2.50. 

An autobiography in dramatic scenes and conversations woven out of the high 
lights of the magnificent idler and set down in Walt’s own words. Ambitions, the 
long struggle for realization and recognition, the attacks of religious bigots, the war 
experience, the colorful love affair of old New Orleans, the family life, Burroughs, 
Emerson, and Gilchrist, Edward Carpenter, Traubel, and Mark Twain—all are here. 
It is a unique book, a vivid story which begins in the basement of an old building in 
Brooklyn with young Walt, a printer’s apprentice; it marches along to the noble 
rhythm of Leaves of Grass and one of the few lives of honest intelligence which 
American literature has offered to the world; and ends in poverty, splendor, and tri- 
umph in a poor little house in Cambden. 


Lincoln and Whitman. By W. E. Barton. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1928. Pp. 277. $2.75. 
This study of the relationships of America’s two outstanding Democrats is of 
value for some original research and its collection and summary of information al- 
ready available. Its dogmatic surmises, conjecture, and malicious assumption parad- 
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ed as fact in a thinly veiled attempt to discredit Whitman seriously mar the book 
except for Comstockian fundamentalists. With the possible exception of the first 
life of Poe, no other biographical work has made such an insidious attack on a great 
American literary figure. 


Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of Love. By Houston Peterson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 432. $4.50. 

The thinker, the recluse, and the scientist, as well as the literary man, appear 
in this scholarly study of the author of The Dance of Life. But more remarkable 
than his rare fusion of scientific research and literary power is his life. For thirty 
years with quiet sanity, great labor, and an entire absence of controversy he has led 
the movement to rationalize and humanize the sex life of the people, to scrutinize 
with intelligence surviving customs which, historically, were adopted to insure the 
survival of a puny tribe of primitive Jews; yet he has not lost the respect of his more 
static fellows. He has not been bewildered about religion, overwrought by science, 
nor obsessed by sex. Neither has he been made bitter and cynical by man’s animal 
origin and dusty end; and by his nascent acts as well as his living books he has 
pointed the way we must go to take the leer out of love’s language. 


Outcrop. By Abbie Houston Evans. Foreword by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928. Pp. 86. $2.00. 

A book of poems so unusual, so filled with the thrusts of roots and rocks against 
the sky that it arouses an instinctive thought of Robert Frost sitting calm upon gran- 
ite Vermont hills. Yet they are only like our firm-fibered New England poet as they 
resemble the sea and the sky and the tamarack tree or the mountain cranberry, fog 
drops strung on spider web like beads on hair, the velvet veined mullein leaf. 


Burning Bush. By Louis Untermeyer. With a frontispiece by Rockwell Kent. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 109. $2.00. 
In these lyrics, the drippings from the comb of the last five years, there is a note 


of sadness in the questioning that promises growth and mature power. Perhaps this 
is because they are dedicated to “For all that is Richard.” 


Ballads and Sea-Songs from Nova Scotia. Collected by W. Roy Mackenzie. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 421. $5.00. 
This beautiful collection of 162 rare new ballads is an indispensable item for 


the ballad enthusiast. With them is a notation for forty authentic folk tunes, and 
identifying scholarly notes for tunes and ballads alike. 


The Selected Poems of Amy Lowell. Edited by John Livingston Lowes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 244. $3.00. 

Each of the eleven volumes of verse published by this famous imagist are rep- 
resented here. There is enough of her lusty embrace of living to remind us of her 
modernism and to serve as a basis for revaluation. The sting of new beauty is 
sheathed in many brilliant lines. 
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Copy—1g28. Selected by Hatcher Hughes, Kenyon Nicholson, and others. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 402. $2.00. 
Four full-length plays selected from the work of students in the play writing 
courses at Columbia University, with an introduction by Hatcher Hughes, author of 
Hell-Bent for Heaven, and a preface by Donald Lemen Clark. 


The Bride of the Sacred Well. By Emma-Lindsay Squier. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, 1928. Pp. 275. $2.00. 


Twelve legendary tales of old Mexico. Such record will soon be all that is left 
of the ancient glories and fancies of the Mayas and Yucatan. 


Knights of the Wing. By A. M. Jacobs. Introductory Note by Orville Wright. 

New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 240. $2.00. 

It is an actual! history of the last ten years in aviation, yet a genuine, readable 
romance of the air written with color and imagination and replete with the marvelous 
true stories of adventure our great fliers have given us. A thriller in the best sense, 
beautifully illustrated with historic aviation photographs. 


Three Boys in Alaska. By Everett T. Tomlinson. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1928. Pp. 224. $1.75. 
An actual story of a vacation in Alaska among the glaciers, mines, and big 
game of the mountains with a vein of fiction to tone up the narrative. For junior 
and senior high schools. 


The Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen. Illustrated by J. B. Clark 
and William Strang. New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1928. Pp. 299. 


$4.00. 
There is much contemporary interest as well as quaint historical charm in this 
fine old collection of tales by the father of the tall story. 


TEACHING 


English in State Teachers’ Colleges: A Catalogue Study. By Ida A. Jewett. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 176. $1.75. 


A study of the catalogues of seventy-one state teachers’ colleges for the years 
1900-1925. The evidence shows an astonishing variation from one institution to an- 
other in the total number of hours of English offered, in the increasing consideration 
of social utility in planning curricula and individual courses, in the rather slight 
attention to speech, in failure to professionalize subject matter, dnd in many notable 
insufficiencies in instruction and methods of teaching. The volume should interest 
everyone engaged in the training of teachers. 


The Eaton Diagnostic-Accomplishment Tests in English. By Harold T. Eaton. 

Boston: Palmer Co., 120 Boylston Street, 1928. 

These elaborate diagnostic English tests cover the common mechanics, gram- 
mar, phrases, clauses, and verbals with appropriate rules printed at the top of the 
page. The spelling test is ingenious, but all on derivatives of words except some ie 
and ei words. Some of the sheets are devoted to grammar of classification rather 
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than of use, e.g., types of sentences. This treatment leaves case of pronouns, number 
of verbs, past tense form, double negative, comma splice, and mistakes in diction to 
a single sheet of twenty-five sentences. 


One Hundred Best Books. Chosen by C. Lewis Hind. New York: G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 248. 

A unique contribution to anthologies and booklists is this list of one hundred 
books of English literature selected from nearly all types and departments of the 
whole field of writing. There is a supplementary list of one hundred titles from 
American literature. 


Reconstruction of the Secondary-School Curriculum: Its Meaning and Trends. 
By Walter S. Monroe and M. E. Herriott. Bulletin 41, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illi- 
nois, 1928. Pp. 120. 

A brief historical statement down to the present, including a few pages on 

English. 


Inspirational Teaching. By George Mackaness. With a Foreword by Alexander 

Machie. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1926. Pp. 225. 10s 6d. 

An enthusiastic record of experimental work in the teaching of English in Aus- 
tralia by an able lecturer in English at Teachers’ College, Sidney. It abounds in fer- 
tile devices and ingenious procedures for practically all types of work undertaken in 
the English classroom. In particular the descriptions of classroom and extra-curric- 
ula dramatization, with the many excellent illustrations, will stimulate all who work 
with the play. 


Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and Canada. Edited by 
Winifred Gregory. Advisory Committee appointed by the American Li- 
brary Association: H. M. Lyndenberg, chairman, C. W. Andrews, Willard 
Austen, A. E. Bostwick, J. T. Gerould, Nathan van Patten. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. 

A scholarly list of the periodicals to be found in the research libraries of the 
country. 


Picture Values in Education. By Joseph J. Weber. Chicago: Educational 
Screen, 1928. Pp. 156. 
A monograph for teachers and workers in visual education dealing with the lan- 
tern slide, photograph, stereograph, and motion picture. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
Effective Business Letters. By Edward Hall Gardner and Robert Ray Aurner. 
Revised ed. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1928. Pp. 385. $3.00. 
A thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of this popular text for business 


schools and colleges. It is a first-class book by men who know business and are thor- 
oughly aware of the important current trends in business letters. 
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Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals (Form C) for Rapid Drills and 
Tests. Also Check Book C. By Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland, 
and Margaret V. Hoffman. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1928. Leaves, 
$0.56; Check book, $0.28. 

More well graded exercises in grammar and mechanics, with an excellent handy 
key for correcting errors. The Practice Leaves are padded and punched for looseleaf 
notebooks. The key is also looseleaf, so that the work may be checked by students in 
any order the teacher wishes to follow without giving the student access to other 
sections of the correction check book. 


Grammar in Action. By J. C. Tressler. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. 

Pp. 285. $1.20. 

How can students be given command of correct and fluent English? This text 
answers: Through the explanation of rules followed by sentence diagramming, in- 
dividual research in newspaper and magazines, the use of sample sentences, and final- 
ly through use in original composition. Stress is laid on practice. The terminology 
used is that of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 


Correct English Usage. By Evalin Pribble. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1928. 
Pp. 255. 
A statement of the principles of correct English usage in grammar and mechan- 
ics, with appropriate practice material. 


Practice Exercises in the Mechanics of Written English for the High School 
and Teacher’s Manual. By Matthew H. Willing. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 76. 


Exercise material organized according to the ideas developed in the author’s re- 
cent Teachers College study. 


Constructive Spelling. By Cornelia R. Trowbridge. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. 141. 

This attack on the spelling problem in the secondary school has three definite 
aims: to teach the rules and spelling of troublesome words, to demonstrate how 
clear pronunciation is a guide to spelling, and to point out analogies and derivations 
to indicate how words are formed. Thorndike’s Teachers’ Word Book and Sixteen 
Spelling Scales, both published at Teachers College, Columbia, were used as a basis 
for the work. 


Shore Acres and Other Plays. By James A. Herne. New York: Samuel 

French, 1928. Pp. 329. $2.65. 

Three plays, Shore Acres, Sag Harbor, and Hearts of Oak, which have pro- 
foundly influenced the history of American drama, are available here for the first 
time in book form. They have been prepared by Herne’s wife, with a preface and 
informing biographical sketch written by his daughter, Julia A. Herne, the well 
known actress. 
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The One-Act Plays of Luigi Pirandello. Edited by Arthur Livingston. Trans- 
lations by Elisabeth Abbott, Arthur Livingston, and Blanche Valentine 





Mitchell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 230. $2.50. 
Eleven one-act acting plays for the college or little theater by one of the most 


fertile and vigorous contemporary Italian writers. 


Schopenhauer Selections. Edited by DeWitt H. Parker. Modern Student’s Li- 
brary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 447. 


Many well chosen selections from “The World as Idea,” and “The World as 
Will,” and the famous essays on “Education” and “Women.” 


Locke Selections. Edited by Sterling P. Lamprecht. Modern Student’s Library. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 349. 


The Iliad of Homer. Done into English Prose by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, 
and Ernest Myers. Abridged and edited by Rudolph J. Pelunis. Modern 
Readers’ Series. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 496. 


Prester John. By John Buchan. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1920. 

Pp. 255. 

A reprint of this famous adventure story. 

Pattern Poetry. Parts II and III. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1927. 

Pp. 253 and 255, respectively. 

These readings in standard and contemporary classic poetry have been anno- 
tated for school use in England. They will interest American teachers as well. 
Selections from Swinburne. Edited by H. M. Burton. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1927. Pp. 119. 

A brief collection of the variable and inconsistent qualities of Swinburne’s 
genius. 

Castiglione’s “The Courtier.” Translated by Sir Thomas Hoby. Introduction 
by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 324. $0.80. 

This rich, idiomatic description of life in the court of Urbino is a delicious ex- 
ample of the old courtesy literature. 

Under Fire. By Henri Barbusse. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1928. Pp. 358. $0.80. 

A classic of the World War. To read and reread this book is to relive the Great 
Tragedy. 


Sir John Mandeville’s Travels. Introduction by Jules Bramont. Everyman’s 
Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 278. 


Madame Bovary. By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by E. Marx Aveling. In- 
troduction by Professor G. Saintsbury. Everyman’s Library. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 286. $0.80. 


{Continued on second page following} 
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Three new texts for fall classes 





DUDLEY’S STUDY OF LITERATURE 


“The clearness with which it is written is of a sort that can be reached only by 
penetrating reflection and by the widest knowledge of the field. Though intended 
primarily for the classroom, it is in effect a Philosophy of Literature.” —Carleton Brown, 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association of America. New York University. 

“One of the most illuminating textbooks for beginners in the difficult art of 
criticism that I have ever read.” —Fred Lewis Pattee, Department of English, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

“In reading these chapters I have been impressed by the author’s foundations. 
She has cleared away all the underwoods tangle of loose thinking and dug down to 
bed-rock principles, on which all true appreciation and criticism must rest.”—Dr. 
Blanche C. Williams, Head of the English Department, Hunter College, New York. 


CONRAD’S DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE 
WRITING 


“I like tremendously the fresh youthful vigor of the sections on theory; the 
selections strike me as being unusually admirable—an apt mingling of the tried and 
the contemporary.” —Lulu Gardner, Chairman of College Rhetoric, University of Kansas. 

“I prefer to use this book instead of any of the available handbooks on writing 
short stories, because of the illuminating manner in which problems of the actual 
writing, instead of structure, of the story are discussed. This makes the best possible 
background for lectures on structure and for practice writing.” —Sy/via Chatfield Bates, 
Department of Fournalism, New York University. 


HASTING’S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 


Forty-one essays written by forty-one of the outstanding essayists of the present 
day in England and America. 


“Mr. Hastings has collected the essays of his volume with care and discrimina- 
Gem. sss It would be a most fastidious essay taster who could fail to be pleased 
by some, or all.’”"—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“This anthology is exceptional in respect to the number of meritorious writers 





represented and also in respect to the excellent 
standard of their contributions. Mr. Hastings de- Houghton 


serves an encomium for his hospitality, his taste, and Mifflin Company 


his competent preface.”—N.Y. Evening Post. 
Boston New York Chicago 


“Brilliant—but serviceable.” —Chicago Eve. Post. Dallas San Francisco 
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The Sea and the Jungle. By H. M. Tomlinson. Everyman’s Library. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 371. $0.80. 


The only authorized American edition of this adventurous South American sea 
story. Unsurpassed for the senior high school and college library. 


The Study of Literature. By Louise Dudley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 

1928. Pp. 396. $2.25. 

This very full textbook for the college literature class aims, first, to provide 
knowledge and understanding of the great classics; second, to train the student to 
appreciate for himself the standards of literature so that he can give an intelligent 
account of his literary likes and dislikes. 


Laboratory English. By Jennette Lee and Gertrude Brewster. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 303. $0.96. 

A pad of 110 lessons, equally divided between recitation and assignment, organ- 
ized to meet the needs of the college entrance examination in literature. It is designed 
to deal with the common classics in accordance with a laboratory technique and to 
develop incentive in the student through self-correction. The pad can be used for 
original presentation, summary, or review. 


Jury System. Compiled by Julia E. Johnson. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928. Pp. 176. 
An excellent series of reprints of selected articles, briefs, bibliographies, de- 
bates, and study outlines on the jury system. 


Five-Day Week. By Lamar T. Beman. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. 
Pp. 150. 
A selected series of reprinted articles on the five-day week. Valuable for debate 
classes. 


Fifty Orations That Have Won Prizes in Speaking Contests. Compiled by 
Winston H. Ashley. With an Introduction by William Norwood Brigance. 
New York: Noble & Noble, 1928. Pp. 390. 

This volume and the one which preceded it make available in one series all the 
winning speeches of the Interstate Oratorical Association. Students and instructors 
interested in oratorical associations will find the contemporary college speeches par- 
ticularly valuable for study and delivery. 


Selected Articles on Intervention in Latin America. Compiled by Lamar T. 
Beman. The Handbook Series II, Vol. 5. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928. Pp. 295. 

Excellent for the debater. 

Interallied Debts and Revision of the Debt Settlements. Compiled by James 
Thayer Gerould and Laura Shearer Turnbull. The Handbook Series II, 
Vol. 4. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 489. $2.40. 

For the debating class and teams. 


[Continued on second page following] 
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Would You Dike t See This Mew Book? 


GRADED DRILL EXERCISES IN CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 
a FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


This new book by Boylan and Taylor contains hundreds of drill exercises formed on the 
modern psychological ‘‘New Test” method in which the pupil completes the sentence or selects 
the right word. There are carefully Graded Drills not only in the correct use of Pronouns, Adjec- 
tives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Connectives, Idioms, Capitalization, Punctuation, and Spelling 
je | but also in Sentence Structure, Forming Paragraphs and Word Study. Price 65 cents. Class Sets 

| 52 cents, F.O.B. New York. 














































to | 
nt | For Your Classes in English 
| Esenwein, “Writing the Short-Story” (Revised). 2.00 | Barbe, “Famous Poems Explained”............ 1.00 
I Fullexplanation how to write an interesting short-story, Contains 60 Famous Poems—A brief explanatory essay 
in } enabling even the beginner to write a good story that giving the literary interpretation and historical setting 
l will sell. precedes each poem. 
| Esenwein, “Studying the Short-Story” (Revised) 1.75 | Barbe, “Great Poems Interpreted”’........... 2.00 
n- | Analyzes sixteen short-story classics and explains the Similar to “Famous Poems Explained,” but dealing 
| means which the authors have used to write effectively. with more advanced poetry. 
ed | Heydrick, “How to Study Literature”......... 85 | Heydrick, “One Term Course in English and 
to | Outlines are given for the study of six literary types: eT 1.30 
1 In Poetry—the Epic, Lyric, and Drama; In Prose— This is the most recent book in the field, bringing the 
or | Fiction, the Essay, and the Oration. history of literature down to the year 1927. 
| Check titles that interest you. We will send books subject to your approval. Mention your official 
. | position. 
*) 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Educational Publishers, 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
le- 
28. ee 
Saving M ine G PI 
| _ Money-Saving Magazine Group Plan 
ite 


It Costs Less, Students Receive More 


by Many teachers want their students to be familiar with several outstanding literary maga- 
zines; to handle and use the actual magazines that the students will read in after-school days. 

































































- Through the magazine group plan you receive CURRENT LITERATURE, including 
the notebook cover, for each student, and one or more sets of the six magazines shown below. 
he ' — 
ors | ATLANTIC Fp i arners | 
a ead ee Harpers 
= | peas oad 
Be Es5 
» # |= =i = | == 
‘0 =. = SS 
The seven magazines cost only 50 cents per student, per semester. Each student receives a 
copy of CURRENT LITERATURE each week and a free notebook cover. In addition, your class 
receives each month each of the six magazines as shown above. 
. Request free samples and details of this Magazine Group Plan 
REQUEST BLANK 
CURRENT LITERATURE Eng. Jr. O. 
1123 Broadway, New York City (or) 40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Send sample copies of Current Literature and details of the Magazine Group Plan 
Name 





City State 





















































614 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Book of Stories. Selected and edited by Emily Hanson Obear. Boston: Allyn 


and Bacon, 1928. Pp. 428. 


Nineteen pungent stories for young people of junior high school age: everyday 
experiences, stories of adventure, of brave dogs, of New York City, Maine, South 
America, and the wide world. A few earlier classics of Twain, Garland, and Haw- 
thorne are to be found with the strictly contemporary, but all are fresh and moving, 
full of the urgency of the telling of tales without end. Delightful features of the 
book are the series of letters by the authors written directly to the students and the 
informal pictures. They will charm. There is a splendid finding list—and, of course, 


human questions and suggestions for study. 


The Appleton Book of Short Plays (2d series). Edited by Kenyon Nicholson. 
With an Introduction by Barrett H. Clark. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co., 1927. Pp. 333. $2.50. 


A round dozen popular modern plays selected by the author of the Barker for 
amateur theatricals. Among others are “The Eldest,” by Edna Ferber, “Post- 
mortems,” by Charles Divine, and “The Melancholy Dame,” by Octavius Roy 


Cohen. 


Why We Celebrate. By Marjorie Woods. New York: Samuel French, 1927. 


Pp. 182. $1.60. 


Seven original holiday plays for young people. There is one for Christmas, 
Hallowe’en, Midsummer, May Day, April Fool’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, and 
New Year. Especially suitable for the junior high school theater. 


Modern Essays of Various Types. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Charles A. Cockayne. New York: Charles E. Merrill, 1927. Pp. 391. 


Well-selected essays, addresses, editorials, book reviews, and biographical 
sketches for the upper levels of the high school. 


Short Plays from American History and Literature. By Olive M. Price. New 


York: Samuel French, 1927. Pp. 242. 


Eight original playlets for the drama hour in the elementary and junior high 
school. They were developed by the author in the Pittsburg schools. All may be 
produced by amateurs without royalty. 


The Classical Tradition in Poetry. By Gilbert Murray. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. 274. $3.00. 
Nine critical lectures given at Harvard in 1926. 




















NEW 1928-1929 


English Essentials Tests 


By ANNIE GINSBERG 
and REWEY BELLE INGLIS 


A graded series of tests for eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades in Alpha, Beta, and Gamma forms 
for each grade. 

Each test includes 100 points distributed among 

spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 


One dollar a hundred, including standards, directions, 
and score sheets. 


University Printing Company 
315—14th Ave. S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MOE BOOK TESTS 


HAVE THE FIELD TO THEMSELVES 


TEACHERS find them invaluable as simple, swift, 
efficient tests on over 400 high school books. 

PUPILS like them because they take the burden out 
of outside reading. 

SET 3 (100 tests) now in press, ready October 1. Order 
now. Separate tests 5 cents each. Send for title list. 


SET 1, 2, or 3 alone (2 lbs.) $ 3-75 
ANY two sets (3 Ibs.) 7.00 
ALL three sets (4 lbs.) 10.00 


Add parcels postage to your zone 


MAURICE W. MOE 
2303 Highland Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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